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Pernaps because he was called 
Paul Clarkson, which, we must 
own, is a very romantic name, or 
perhaps because his family loved 
old china, or perhaps because he 
had five sisters and no brothers ; 
from one of these causes, or from 
quite a different cause—what mat- 


ters it, since the fact remains the _ 


same?!—Mr¥. Paul Clarkson was 
without doubt an esthetic flirt. 
How much of a flirt he was, per- 
haps he himself hardly realised ; it 


all came so naturally tohim. He 


was a handsome fellow, young 
Paul. He had a tall well-made 
figure, a pale but very expressive 
face, and a good deal of warm 
brown hair. No woman with 
such eyes could have kept from 
flirting ; so let us not be too hard 
upon this man, especially as for 
some time he did no one any 
harm. He wrote poems, which 
his fair friends greatly admired. 
Ye gods, what sad poems they 
were! In them Mr. Clarkson 
flirted with Death just as he 
flirted with women. He sat at 
her feet, and called her pretty 
names. If his stern mistress had 
turned round sharply, and made 
him take her for better or worse, 
I hardly imagine he would have 
been a very willing bridegroom ; 
but as the grim lady just then 
seemed to want none of him—as 
lungs, liver, and heart were all 
they should be—this verse-flirting 
with death was all very nice. 
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Mr. Paul was apparently very 
much distressed at having to live. 
He wanted no good dinners, not 
he; he wanted no books—of course 
not; he wanted no club; he 
wanted no pretty women to flirt 
with. What in the world did he 
want, then? He wanted to be ab- 
sorbed into the spirit of things ; 
he desired to grow part of the in- 
finite; he yearned to be mingled 
with the heaven’s blue, or to be a 
rose-leaf, or a cloud, or a sunbeam, 
or a weed ; in short, anything but 
what he was. A very sad man 
was Mr. Paul Clarkson. Being so 
sad, was it not natural that he 
should turn for sympathy to the 
softer sex? One friend could not 
have satisfied his great nature; 
his comforters were many. Let 
us see now who they were. 

To begin with, there was Miss 
Blandon, very strong on the ques- 
tion of women’s rights—a clever, 
handsome, if somewhat masculine- 
looking, woman, of whom men 
mostly stood in awe. Clarkson 
found out a tender place in her 
heart, and walked into it. I 
think she thought for quite a long 
time that he was going to ask her 
to be his wife. 

Then there was the beautiful 
Miss Sanford, with the pale face, 
and the large, lovely, sad-looking 
eyes; was she not beauty itself, 


and, as such, should she not be 
worshipped ¢ 
Then there was Mrs. Clifford, 
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quite young, and very nice to 
look at, too ; and she wrote poems 
almost as sad as Mr. Clarkson’s 
own. Her marriage had been a 
great mistake. She was thrown 
wholly away on the commonplace 
Clifford ; so she resigned herself 
to the writing of melancholy 
verse. O bards, bards, what 
would you be without your 
griefs! Even as children are 
whc have no pretty playthings. 
Mr. Clarkson’s grief was that 
he had once been engaged to a 
girl of whom he was really getting 
rather tired, when in the most 
unexpected manner she got tired 
of him, and threw him over, and 
endowed him with a wrong. Mr. 
Clarkson felt very badly, or said 
he did. It is quite impossible to 
say what he did not get out of 
that grief of his. Of course its 
prime use was as a seasoning to his 
poems, Then it was a great help 
in those nice flirtations I have 
spoken of. A man with blighted 


affections may go much further in 
flirting than a man who is heart- 
whole. The dear creature comes 
naturally for consolation. 

Did Clarkson make the best of 


his opportunity ? I think he did. 
He wrote I don’t know how many 
poems to his faithless lady ; these 
poems he recited to other fair 
ladies; he plunged into all sorts 
of dissipations, not because he was 
naturally addicted to such things, 
but because he was so extremely 
unhappy. He was a very des- 
perate man, and cynical; why, 
he believed in nothing, always 
excepting friendship between men 
and women. 

I have mentioned three of his 
friends ; let me not forget Miss 
Kinlake, who played so beauti- 
fully, and, besides, composed such 
wonderful music. 

The amount of friendship with 
women, and the amount of good 
wines Mr. Clarkson’s griefrequired 
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to console it, were most surprising ; 
but we all know how bad is an 
affair of the heart. 

It chanced one night that Mr. 
Clarkson met, at a reception, Miss 
Hilda Ford. She was not a girl. 
She was about thirty ; she was very 
pretty, and not at all esthetic. 
She had a good intellect, though, 
and loved poetry genuinely. Her 
voice was unusually low and 
sweet ; it had a strange thrilling 
music in it. She lived with her 
mother in the country; but they 
made frequent visits to London. 

Now when Clarkson saw her 
he fell in love at first sight. He 
loved everything about her: her 
full beautiful figure, her sensitive 
face, with the deep dark-blue 
eyes, the red passionate mouth, 
the long slender hands, the way 
she carried herself. He was quite 
bowled down. His love-grief— 
that had seen so much service; 
had been paraded, O, in how 
many poems! had been taiked 
over, sighed over, laughed over, 
with what awful laughter—was 
put away! Mr. Clarkson no 
longer wished to die, he wished 
to marry Miss Ford. 

He loved his dear friends ; but 
there had been, till now, no one 
that he had quite wanted to mar- 
ry. Truth to say, he was rather 
hoping that some one in whom 
he could take a very decided in- 
terest would turn up; when lo, 
she appeared upon the scene! [I 
think a man should respect a 
really useful grief more than 
Clarkson did. He thrust it away 
without a tear—what do I say !— 
without even a farewell sonnet! 
Heart and soul he went in for his 
new love. O bards, bards, are ye 
not an ungrateful lot! 

Paul Clarkson, then, loved 
Hilda Ford; and what is very 
much to the point is, that the 
kind feeling he entertained for 
her she entertained for him. So, 
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why not say at once that he pro- 
posed, and was accepted ? 

‘ Hilda,’ he cried, looking into 
her eyes passionately, ‘tell me 
how much you love me? 

She pressed his hands and said, 

*I love you with my whole 
heart. Your love is the crown 
and glory of my life; it is my 
supreme rapture and my supreme 
rest.’ 

And then, perhaps, because her 
face flushed so, she leaned it on 
his shoulder, while he kissed her 
thick gold hair. 

All this was very nice, and 
just as it should be ; but troubles 
came. As it happened, most un- 
fortunately, Miss Ford had a jea- 
lous temperament, and she got to 
find out about Paul's flirtations, 
to which she very much objected. 
Of course, nothing would have 
been easier than for Paul to have 
given up such flirtations ; to which 


I think Miss Ford was quite right . 


in excepting. Only that was just 


what he did not do. Easy, I 
said ; no, far more difficult than 
we dream of.’ 

To be in love, and to play at 
being in love, are two very differ- 
ent things; and, in their own 
way, they are both pleasant 
enough. Playing at being in 
love is a very fascinating game ; 
and like most games, it takes at 
least two players. This game 
Miss Ford liked not ; a fact which 
he could not tell to these dear co- 
players. 

‘When our engagement is 
made public,’ he said to himself, 
* I will knock all these affairs on 
the head.’ 

So he very wrongly—wishing 
at the same time to have and eat 
his pie—told his beloved that he 
would forswear the close friend- 
ships that so much troubled her ; 
and all the while he privately in- 
dulged in them. She found him 
out once. He rushed down to her 
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house in the country; where, as 
can be easily imagined, a scene 
took place. 

It was the beautiful Miss Sand- 
ford that Hilda specially objected 
to. He promised faithfully that 
he would see her no more ; but 
the old habit was so strong that, 
as soon as he returned to London, 
he went back to his Platonic wor- 
ship of her. He kept, however, his 
proceedings very dark indeed, I 
can tell you; but, as we all know, 
murder will out. 

As ill or good luck would 
have it, an intimate friend of Miss 
Sanford went to visit some friends 
who were neighbours of the Fords. 
To the pleasure of all parties con- 
cerned, it turned out that Mr. 
Clarkson was a mutual friend. 


- Then came the question from our 


friend’s friend, 

‘Was Mr. Clarkson going to 
marry Miss Sandford ? 

Every one knew what a flirt he 
was ; still his attentions in that 
quarter were extremely marked. 

‘ Perhaps so,’said Hilda quietly. 

She wrote a few words to Paul 
that night, asking him to come 
down and see her. 

‘Jam was nice when we were 
young; but was it nice to be de- 
tected in the act of prigging it ; 
when we thought every one was 
far away, to hear a door-handle 
turn sharply, and be faced by a 
father, a mother, or an old ser- 
vant sure to tell? It was with 
feelings similar to those then ex- 
perienced that Paul read Hilda’s 
letter. It contained only a few 
words, asking him to come down; 
but he had instantly a sense of 
something being wrong; he sus- 
pected the truth that his sin had 
found him out. 

The Fords lived in a remote 
country village. It was a hot 
June evening when he found 
himself walking up the long gar- 
den that surrounded their house, 
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Mrs. Ford greeted him very 
warmly : 

‘Tl go and send Hilda to you,’ 
she said, in her kind cheerful 
voice. 

She left the room, and a few 
minutes after Miss Ford came in. 
He heard her dress whispering as 
she walked. 

*Good-evening,’ she said, 
was kind of you to come when I 
asked you.’ 

She sat down in a low chair, 
her hands clasped loosely in each 
other. 

‘ But I shall not,’ she resumed, 
‘have to tax you again in this way.’ 

‘ Have I done anything to dis- 
please you?’ he answered, turning 
very pale. ‘Tell me at once, and 
let me have it over.’ 

‘What I have to say is,’ she 
rejoined, ‘that everything between 
us must be over, now and for 
ever. If it is hard for you, it is 


harder for me; you meant my all 


of life.’ 

‘Some one has been telling lies 
about me,’ he burst out. 

‘It is you who have not told 
the truth,’ she said, with perfect 
quietude. 

He turned on her desperately, 
seeing that she knew everything. 

* Hilda,’ he cried, ‘I have acted 
meanly to you; but this shall 
never happen in the future.’ 

‘For us two together,’ she an- 
swered, ‘there will be no future.’ 

* You can’t mean that!’ 

‘What else should I mean? I 
love you, Paul ; but I would never 
trust my happiness in the hands 
of a man who could deceive me 
twice. I forgive you, love you, 
but I trust you no more.’ 

Outside the birds sang on 
through the still evening ; the air 
of the room was heavy with the 
scent of roses, 

*You must take back these 
words,’ he said ; ‘ you don’t begin 
to know how I love you.’ 
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‘Perhaps not,’ she answered 
‘but I mean what I have said.’ 

* Hilda, till I met you it seems 
to me that I really never lived ; 
you must show me some pity.’ 

He threw himself on his knees 
before her, caught her hands and 
kissed them. 

© Vain, vain,’ she cried. ‘It is 
done, and it cannot be undone.’ 

‘Do you really mean what you 
say? he asked, his voice trem- 
bling. The man was in earnest 
at last. 

‘ Yes, she answered sadly and 
unwaveringly, ‘I mean it most 
absolutely.’ 

‘Then I must abide by your 
decision,’ he said, rising, a certain 
pride in his voice. ‘Good-bye, 
then.’ 

He had got as far as the door 
when she called him back. 

‘Don’t be too angry with me,’ 
she said, laying her hands in his ; 

‘kiss me.’ 

He did kiss her long and very 
passionately ; then he left the 
room, left the house, left the vil- 
lage, and reached London by a 
late train, bringing a real grief in 
his sham grief’s stead. Resolved 
on doing something desperate, he 
cast himself at the feet of the 
beautiful Miss Sandford; but to 
his surprise she did not appreci- 
ate her happiness. 

‘I never believed all the fine 
things you said,’ she remarked. 
‘I knew you to be a flirt; but 
you amused me, and for that I 
am grateful.’ 

He went away very considerably 
humbled. The real grief, unlike 
the sham one, was totally useless. 
It inspired no poem ; it stimulated 
to no pleasant flirtations; it lay 
at Mr. Clarkson’s heart a 
heavy, unremovable weight. Like 
a wounded animal, he shunned 
his fellows. He thought grimly 
to himself as he roamed about 
the London streets, now grown to 
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him so dreary, that at last he 
knew what the real thing was. 

In the course of a month or 
two, there came to him a desire 
in some way to do something 
which might at least lighten the 
gloom that wrapt him round. 

‘T’ve spoilt my own life,’ he 
mused, ‘still it might turn to 
some good account for others ; I 
have money, and great sympathy 
with the people, and they need 
both. To spend my life helping 
them is what Hilda would ap- 
prove of if she knew it, and that 
is what I will do.’ 

The very next day he carried 
out his good resolution; for he 
was perfectly in earnest. Still 
the man had been so in the habit 
of posing that he could not help 


at first surveying himself with a - 


little melancholy satisfaction as 
the people’s helper, given to them 
by a great sorrow. When he got 


really into his work, however, he . 


ceased this sort of exhibition upon 
the stage of life with himself as 
spectator. Things seemed to him 
too serious to incline him to strike 
an attitude beforethem. For the 
first time he forgot himself, in 
view of other people’s calamities. 

Truly his labours were not 
light ; and he felt no disposition 
to toy with his work as once he 
had toyed with love. Daily he 
risked his life, sometimes from 
interfering to protect some woman 
from the drunken violence of her 
master, sometimes through long 
night-watches beside a wretch ill 
of some frightful contagious dis- 
order. He held not his own life 
dear unto him, and perhaps it 
was for that reason that he 
came alive out of every peril. 
Often, before the world was well 
awake, he would return home 
from a night passed beside the 
dying, only to snatch a little 
sleep and go forth again to his 
self-imposed tasks. He saw sights 
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and heard sounds before which a 
less-determined spirit would have 
quailed ; but his strong purpose 
upheld him. 

Among his many friends at the 
East-end was a family of the 
name of White. Mrs. White was 
a widow. She let cheap lodgings. 
Her eldest child, Sara, added to 
their small income by playing 
humble parts at East-end theatres. 
She was a good girl, this Sara, 
with laughing blue eyes, a pret- 
tily-shaped sensitive face, and a 
great deal of fair hair. 

Mrs. White would exclaim : 

* It’s not, sir, because some folks 
never look where they are going 
and drag their skirts through 
every puddle they can, that others 
can’t walk in clean places.’ 

Clarkson became very fond of 
Sara—not at all in a sentimental 
way ; he had quite done with that. 
He regarded her more as a father 
might regard a pet child. She 
believed in him too; and that was 
nice. Often, on fine Sundays, 
would he come and take her off 
to Richmond or Kew, or some- 
where where she could gather 
wild flowers, if it were in the sea- 
son of them. To see her pleasure 
always pleased him. 

Mrs. White herself was not at 
all an ill-meaning woman. She 
was shockingly untidy though in 
her appearance; and she had a 
temper of her own. 

One gray October Sunday after- 
noon Mr. Clarkson found himself, 
after a two months’ absence on 
his summer holiday, again near 
Mrs. White’s house. 

It was a depressing day, and at 
its most depressed time—between 
three and four o’clock. As he 
walked down the dingy streets, 
with the dirty houses on either 
side of him—houses that had a 
look of grim content about them, 
as if they had now grown proud 
of their dirt, and would not, if 
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they could, be different—I say, as 
he walked along, smoking a very 
good cigar, he heard the melan- 
choly cry of ‘ Water-cresses ; fine 
water-cresses |’ 

In front of him, with a short 
clay pipe in his mouth, a man was 
forcing a reluctant donkey draw- 
ing a barrow, the contents of 
which the driver roared out, from 
time to time, in a voice suggesting 
that he would speedily do vio- 
lence to the passers-by if they did 
not purchase his nuts and apples. 
‘Tang, tang’ kept on all the time 
from what, to judge by the sound, 
must have been a very cracked 
church bell. 

Mrs. White resided at 19 Up- 
per Poplar-row. I wonder if, at 
any time, any poplar had grown 
there or thereabouts ? 

Nineteen was the dingiest house 
in the row, it certainly was, 
thought Clarkson, as he once more 
came in sight of it. The bell- 
handle was off; the knocker had 
long parted from the door. Clark- 
son applied his walking-stick. 
Mrs. White’s voice could be heard 
within. 

‘Go down-stairs, do, Bob, you 
bad boy; you're enough to kill 
me, that you are! Take that, 
now, and be off!’ 

And very evidently Mrs. 
White’s hand came in contact 
with her offspring’s face. Then 
followed a howl—perhaps, under 
the circumstances, not wholly un- 
justified—a sound of feet hastily 
retreating to lower regions; then 
the door opened and disclosed 
Mrs. White. It cannot be said 
that her face was clean. Her 
dress was in holes; it was fas- 
tened at the throat by a tawdry 
brooch. Once, however, she must 
have been quite a pretty woman. 

‘La, sir, is it you? I’m glad 
to see you back. Such worries 
as I've had—these people in the 
first-floor not paying their rent. 
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I'll tell you what that man is, sir. 
He’sanasty, low, good-for-nothing, 
rum-drinking fellow. And as for 
beer, he was at home one day, 
and it was nothing but send, send 
that young Bob to the King’s 
Head round the corner for pints 
of half-and-half, till the child 
got that tipsy with the sips he 
took going, that I assure you I 
put him to bed ina really disgrace- 
ful condition. As for his wife, 
she’s no better than he is. She’s 
the kind of woman that I 
wouldn’t trust for five minutes 
with sixpence of my money—no, 
nor a penny neither ! 

With this Mrs. White, who 
had spoken at a breath, paused. 
What she had said had been de- 
livered in the passage, probably 
for the benefit of her first-floor 
lodgers. 

‘ Now, sir, come down. You 
arn’t too proud, I know, to come 
into my kitchen. It’s not tidy. 
I thought I should get to clean- 
ing it yesterday, but no; and my 
children worrit me so. It’s my 
impression, sir, that they would 
like to see their mother dead and 
in her coffin ; young Bob would, 
I know ! 

His mother always called him 
young Bob ; though the truth is, 
that he was a singularly old-look- 
ing child for his age, with a very 
crafty expression. They were, by 
this time, in the kitchen, which 
certainly was, as the landlady had 
described it, in no nice state, 
She cleared a chair for her visitor, 
then rushing to the window ad- 
dressed a boy smaller than Bob, 
who was examining with grave 
interest the contents of the dust- 
hole. 

‘ Well, my son, you are a nice 
clean, little boy, aren’t you? Upon 
my word, you are. I wouldn't 
leave off, if I were you. Look 
long enough, and you'll be sure 
to find something—a roast shoul- 











der of mutton, with baked pota- 
toes under it, perhaps. Or, I 
shouldn’t at all wonder, a fine 
turkey and a plum-pudding.’ 

Then finding her withering 
irony produced no effect on Mas- 
ter Tommy, who continued just 
as gravely, and just as silently, 
his careful inspection of the dust- 
heap, the enraged mother darted 
from the room and swooped down 
upon him with a very heavy 
hand, and an impressive admoni- 
tion. 

‘There! take that for being a 
bad dirty little boy, and for not 
doing what you're told ; and look 
you, my young gentleman, every 
time I find you out here playing 
with dirt I'll serve you just the 
same.’ 

At this alarming prospect of 
ennui on the one hand and of 
punishment on the other, the hero 
of the dustheap roared louder than 
ever. 

*I see, my dear Mrs. White, 
that you are a good deal troubled,’ 
remarked Clarkson, when the 
sound of grief had somewhat sub- 
sided ; ‘but now let us leave the 
culprits, and tell me how is Sara.’ 

*That’s just the worst part of 
it, sir. Sally’s down with some- 
thing dreadfully bad ; the doctor 
says it’s consumption, but I don’t 
believe in what doctors say.’ 

‘Tell me all about it at once,’ 
said Clarkson, who was most 
genuinely pained. 

‘Well, sir,’ began Mrs. White 
—‘well, you hadn't been gone 
above a week when it seemed to 
me that she was getting a bit lazy 
and off her food; but I didn’t 
think much of that, girls often 
are that way. Perhaps she may 
have eaten less than I noticed. 
Lord, when you're as worrited as 
I am, you can’t be counting how 
many mouthfuls of food a child 
takes to-day, and how many to- 
morrow; there’s no fear of my 
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boys not doing their share. We 
got some very cold weather just at 
the end of July ; and one night, 
when she was playing at the 
Crown Theatre, it came down one 
of those nasty cold rains, She 
was much later than usual coming 


home that night; perhaps I[ 
wasn't in the best of tempers, for 
young Bob had been more trouble- 
some even than he is generally. 
It was just one when she walked 
in, the rain streaming down from 
her. “I couldn’t get a bus,” she 
says; “that’s what makes me so 
late. It’s so cold and wet, mo- 
ther, I thought you might have 
had a bit of fire.” “ Fires in 
July!” I said; “we can afford 
that, can’t we? Perhaps you ex- 
pected a cold fowl and a bottle of 
port-wine? Eat your bread-and- 
cheese and drink your beer, do,” 
I says, “‘and get to bed; that’s 
the best place for you.” She took 
a little bread and beer, but I saw 
she couldn't stomach the cheese; 
then she began shivering and cry- 
ing, and saying she was so cold. 
Well, I got her to bed, but she 
coughed through the night. In 
the morning she felt very hot, and 
didn’t seem to know what she was 
saying, so | sent for the doctor, 
—not that I, in most cases, hold 
with doctors, He said that she 
had taken a bad feverish cold, and 
that it had gone to her lungs. 
However, she seemed to get over 
the worst of it ; only she don’t get 
her strength up, and sometimes she 
has bad fits of coughing. The 
doctor says he can’t do anything 
more. I say it’s a good thing we 
don’t depend on doctors ; it’s Na- 
ture that will bring her round. 
You see she eats hardly anything 
—not even that nice fried fish, 
which I get from King’s opposite, 
where you can always count on 
getting it sweet, and just done to 
a turn.’ 

‘We must see what can be 
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done, Mrs. White ; I suppose I 
may see her? 

‘ Yes ; and it’s my belief it will 
do her good. She has often won- 
dered when you would come back. 
T'll just go and tell her that you're 
here.’ And away went Mrs, 
White. 

As Clarkson sat there in the 

room, littered with un- 
washed things, he thought very 
sadly of the sick girl up-stairs. 
He was in deep reflection when 
Mrs. White returned and showed 
him up to Sara’s room. It was a 
very small room half way up the 
stairs ; it had no fireplace ; there 
was just space for the bed to stand 
between the door and the window. 
It looked a hard uncomfortable 
bed on which the sick girl lay. 
One hand, which had grown pain- 
fully thin, rested on the thread- 
bare coverlet. Her long golden 
hair brushed out looked like sun- 
light on the pillow. 

‘Well, Sara, my child,’ began 
Clarkson, ‘you haven’t much room 
for receiving visitors here, have 
you? It isn’t the room I should 
desire for an evening party.’ 

* No,’ she answered, with a faint 
sweet smile; ‘and I wish the bed 
wouldn’t shake so every time the 
street-door closes.’ 

Here Mrs. White put in with, 

‘Now don’t you mind that. 
She’s got a fancy into her head 
that when the bed shakes a little 
bit it does her harm ; just as if it 
could ? 

‘I am so glad you have come,’ 
Sara went on, in atone of voice 
that sounded hollow and already 
far away. ‘It has been so dull. 
I’ve been very ill; I can’t eat 
anything now, and I’m not strong 
enough to get up; but I suppose 
I shall some time get stronger, and 
then I shall be all right.’ 

* And hungrier than ever.’ 

*O yes, hungrier than ever, 
because I sha’n’t have eaten for so 
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long, you know. Please tell me 
where you have been, and all 
about it. Have you been far? 

He sat down in a very rickety 
chair, and told her as amusingly 
as he could, though heavy at 
heart, all that he thought would 
interest her. When he had rat- 
tled away for half an hour she 
was quite in spirits. She must 
have Mrs. White produce the new 
dress and hat she had bought 
before her illness out of some extra 
money she had made. He ad- 
mired hat and dress to the full. 

‘I must wear them the first 
Sunday you take me out again, 
mustn't 1? she said as simply as 
a child, and her eyes brightened. 
‘I got something for them all ; 
then, rather shyly, ‘ andI got you 
a cigar-case, if you don’t mind.’ 
Here she produced her offering. 
He took it from her hand, admir- 
ing it, and thanking her. 

‘I filled it with cigars. Bob 
got them. They cost threepence 
each ; is that too little to pay? 
They were the best I could get here.’ 

‘ Little ! why, it’s ever so much 
too much, you dear child. Why, 
you can get a cigar for a penny.’ 

‘Yes, but not such as you like 
to smoke.’ 

He laughed, and said that she 
oughtn’t to spoil him. Then she 
made him try one, saying it would 
be like old times; adding very 
piteously, ‘If you don’t smoke 
you will never like to come and 
see me again.’ 

‘Smoke or not smoke,’ he 
answered gaily, ‘I am coming 
every day till I see you really 
better ; and to-morrow, as I don’t 
think much of your present doc- 
tor, I shall send down a man in 
whom I have confidence. Now 
I must be off ; I shall come round 
early to-morrow; and kindly 
pressing her hand, he was gone. 

The next day Sara received all 
the comforts that an invalid could 

















desire, and early appeared upon 
the scene the noted and kindly 
Doctor Forman. 

‘ Well,’ asked Clarkson, as the 
physician came down from the 
sick-room, ‘ what: do you say ? 

‘Say, my dear sir?—alas, I 
have nothing to say that you 
would like to hear! All we can 
do is to make the end as gentle as 
possible, and I don’t think that it 
can be far off.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Clarkson, 
‘for coming so far; and there 
were tears in his eyes. 

He went to break the sad news 
to Mrs. White, who, poor woman, 
quite broke down, though, through 
her tears and sobs, she again and 
again protested her utter disbelief 
in all doctors. While she was 
trying to calm herself, Clarkson 
went to sit with Sara. 

‘ What did the doctor say about 
me? she asked. 

‘He said you were ill.’ 

‘Did he say I was going to die 
soon? I want the truth, please ; 
let me have it.’ 

There was something swelling 
in Clarkson’s throat. He strove 
to speak, but vainly. 

* Please tell me,’ she entreated ; 
‘I want to know at once which 
way it is.’ 

Then Clarkson just managed to 
articulate, taking her hand in his, 

* Dear, he does think that you 
are in great danger.’ 

‘Thank you; that means that 
I am going to die.’ 

Then she was silent; but her 
eyes had in them a strange look, 
as if they were trying to picture 
the land whither she was going. 
At last she said, with a pressure 
of his hand, 

‘I don’t mind much. I almost 
think it’s better as it is. You 
have been always so good to me. 
I know you, didn’t mean me to 
care too much for you, and I 
myself didn’t seem to know how 
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it was going till you went away 
this summer ; and then I knew— 
when I found everything so hate- 
ful just because there was no 
chance of seeing you—I knew 
then that I loved you too much.’ 

‘Sara,’ he said, much moved, 
‘I never thought of that as pos- 
sible; you will believe that, at 
least.’ 

And, indeed, he spoke truly. 
No shade of anything warmer 
than friendship had ever stained 
the purity of his kind feeling for 
the poor, pretty child. With the 
passion of love he believed him- 
self done for ever; and it never 
so much as crossed his mind that 
he could inspire it in another, 
least of all in such a one as 
Sara, so young, so out of the pale, 
of all the thoughts and associa- 
tions of his life. That she could 
feel towards him other than as a 
sister towards an elder brother 
had never crossed his mind. Nor 
had even Mrs. White, a far-seeing 
woman in her way, foreseen the 
slightest possibility of danger to 
her daughter’s peace of mind. 
She was only glad that Sara 
should have so kind a friend. 
‘A true gentleman,’ she used to 
say, ‘and just as much to be 
trusted as a Bank of England 
note.’ ‘How blind he had been 
he thought, as he waited for Sara’s 
answer. 

‘Yes,’ she said, after a little 
silence, ‘I do know that you 
never thought of it.’ 

She spoke very gently and very 
sadly, and tears were darkening 
her eyes—the eyes that had once 
been like streams, the wind and 
sunlight surprised together. 

He put his arm round her, and 
very tenderly kissed her lips, that 
even then, with death waiting so 
near at hand, thrilled under that 
first pressure of his, 

‘Heaven bless you, Sara! as 
my child I have loved you.’ 
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Then they sat for some time 
without speaking, and all the 
things incident to the daily life 
of a house like No. 19 Upper 
Poplar Row went on. The lodgers 
at Mrs. White’s did not trouble 
themselves because poor, pretty, 
good little Sara lay there dying. 
They scrubbed out their rooms ; 
they called messages to each other 
from floor to floor; the pot-boy 
from the King’s Head tramped 
up the stairs to Mrs. Smith, who 
occupied the third floor front, and 
announced his long-desired pre- 
sence by a great bang at her door, 
and by a shrill cry of ‘ Cans!’ 

Presently Mrs. White came in 
and made, poor soul, a desperate 
attempt to seem gay! 

‘Have you told Mr, Clarkson 
about your grand visitor that came 
this morning? she asked. 

* No,’ answered Sara ; ‘you tell.’ 

Then Mrs. White unfolded how 
a fine lady, who busied herself a 
good deal with East-end folk, had 
heard of Sara, and come to see 
what she could do. 

‘She wished to send a doctor 
of her own, but was told how a 
kind friend had already sent us 
one. She stayed some time chat- 
ting, and said she should come 
again,’ continued Mrs. White. 
‘She seemed to take to my young 
lady ; but then most people do.’ 

Again Mrs. White had to dis- 
appear to prepare something for 
the invalid. It was then about 
two o'clock of a bright, rather 
warm, October afternoon. A bell 
was heard ; that noise, one of the 
very dismallest, poor school-board 
children know, for it summons 
them back to their lessons. 

‘Shall you care to keep your 
cigar-case ? asked poor Sara. 

‘I shall always keep it, and 
prize it dearly.’ 

‘Then don’t tell your wife, or 
she might make you put it away ; 
some women are so very jealous. 


I want you to use it; it is nice 
enough to use, isn’t it? 

‘I shall use it always.’ 

‘I'm glad of that.’ After a 
pause she said, ‘ Say good-bye to 
me now, while we are alone, then 
go as soon as mother comes back.’ 

He understood. He kissed her, 
and laid her head upon his 
shoulder, and called her many a 
dear and tender name. ‘Good- 
bye, Sara,’ he said, as they heard 
Mrs. White making her slow way 


up. 

‘Good-bye,’ she answered, al- 
most passionately. ‘You will 
never know how I love you; it 
is much better for me to go, 
much better.’ Then once more, 
and for the last time, their lips 
met. Weak with that strain of 
love, she fell back quite ex- 
hausted, only able to whisper 
‘ Go,’ —nothing after that. 

He did as she wished, feeling 
almost sure that he should see 
her no more; and he was right. 
That very night the sweet pure 
spirit passed away, to make its 
unknown journey all alone. Poor 
child, young as she was, she had 
known one of life’s greatest ex- 
periences—that of loving where 
there was no hope of love being 
returned. 

When Clarkson the next morn- 
ing saw the blinds down in Sara’s 
room, he was not surprised. He 
had brought with him, on the 
chance that she might still be 
able to enjoy them, some beauti- 
ful flowers. The door of the 
house stood open, so he walked 
straight in and up to Sara’s room. 
As he entered he saw that some 
one, who was kneeling by the bed, 
rose hastily ; then he saw that it 
was Hilda Ford. 

They took hands silently ; he 
went over to the bed, and placed 
the flowers on the girl’s bosom. 
Then, leaning down, he kissed, 
very reverently, the cold lips 

















that this time did not thrill under 
his; he looked long and lovingly 
on her face, which wore a look of 
unearthly rest ; then he rose and 
turned to the door. 

‘Do you know where Sara’s 
mother is? he asked. 

‘Seeing after her other chil- 
dren. They have to be seen to. 
I have promised Mrs. White that 
I would do some errands for her 
in the neighbourhood. 

‘ Are you going now ? 

* At once.’ 

* May I walk with you? 

‘I should only be too glad if 
you would.’ 

‘Thank you, then, I will.’ 

So together they left the house 
of death, and walked out into the 
bright October morning. After 
they had walked on a little way 
in silence, his first question came, 

‘ Was it you that called at the 
Whites’ yesterday ? 

‘Yes; and even in the shart 
time I saw her, I grew quite fond 
of Sara. Poor child ! she is at rest 
now. I have heard a great deal 
about you from them. You seem to 
have been their good angel; nor 
are they all whom you have be- 
friended about here. Before 
yesterday I heard of you from 
more than one household; you 
have been doing good work.’ 

‘Thank you,’ he said simply, 
hardly able to realise that he was 
with the one woman he had ever 
really loved. The minutes were 
passing. Soon she and he would 
part to meet no more. She wasa 
little pale, paler than usual but 
lovelier than ever. He would have 
liked there and then to have gone 
down on his knees before her. 

O bards, bards! ye who prate 
of the romance of lovers in gar- 
dens, lovers in woods, and where 
not beside, so long as it is a place 
where romantically-inclined per- 
sons would like to be, why not 
at once own the truth that there 
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is often as much sentiment con- 
nected with places of the most 
unromantic kind ¢ 

Write, O poet novelist : 

‘The scent of lilies growing in 
a high-walled garden; the night- 
ingale’s passionate strain ; all the 
charm and music of a summer 
night—will these not always bring 
to his mind, if he could ever for 
one moment forget it, that face of 
hers as he saw it in the full moon- 
light, and recall the low music of 
her voice ? 

Write, O prose-teller of facts : 

‘The sound of jingling tram- 
bells ; London Bridge with great 
ships visible therefrom; open 
stalls, with men calling out their 
wares; the smell issuing from 
overflowing gin - palaces — these, 
though he is perfectly familiar 
with them, will for all time be to 
Paul Clarkson associated with the 
woman he loved.’ 

He was so silent, that at last 
she said to him, 

‘Why don’t you talk to me? 

‘Because I’m thinking of you 
so much. To see you again is 
like great light falling on eyes 
but just opened, I am dazzled 
by you.’ 

She did not answer, but walked 
on in a very business-like manner. 

Presently she said, 

‘Sara was very fond of you; do 
you think she was too fond of you?’ 

‘I am afraid she was getting to 
care for me atthe end. J never 
meant her to; but I suppose you 
won't believe that?’ 

‘Yes, I will. I don’t think 
you did flirt with Sara, poor 
child.’ 

At length the commissions were 
all of them executed, and they 
returned to Upper Poplar Row. 
What a strange day it was for 
Paul and Hilda! Mrs, White was 
too much upset to see after any- 
thing; and as she was a woman 
who quarrelled with her neigh- 
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bours right and left, there was no 
one to whom she could turn but 
the friends who were with her, 
poor dear! She sat in her dirty 
kitchen and sobbed ; while Hilda, 
with the sleeves of her dress 
rolled up, displaying her large 
lovely arms, washed-up accumu- 
lated cups and plates. Paul looked 
after the fire, and kept Bob in 
order. At length Mrs. White 
grew quieter, and by evening they 
came to the conclusion that she 
might be left. 

* Good-bye, and bless you both,’ 
she said. ‘No one had ever a 
word to say against my Sally ; 
well, she’s out of the bother of 
this bad world. J don’t see what’s 
the good of being in it, slave, 
slave, day and night, and then 
some day, like an engine driven 
hard, the boiler bursts ; but what’s 
the good of talk? I say, if there’s 
any power looking after the world, 
it doesn’t trouble itself much 
about us that’s in it.’ 

So they left her, and stood out 
in the cold clear night. 

‘Now? said Paul. 

And she answered ‘ Yes.’ 

‘What are you going to do 
now? 

‘The most natural thing I can 
do—take a hansom to our apart- 
ments in Westminster; and you? 

‘I? he answered, somewhat 
bitterly, ‘I? O, I feel in a mood 
of exploring London by night. I 
might come in for an adventure. 
Perhaps you will see in the morn- 
ing papers, “ Murder in the East 
End.”’ 

‘I think,’ she replied quietly, 
‘ you had best see me home.’ 

‘That of course I should like 
to do; but I feared my presence 
would only be an offence to 
you.’ 

‘No, you were mistaken.’ 

So a hansom was called, in 


which they rattled away. How 
pretty the lamps on London 
Bridge looked, shining in the 
water, as our two passed over it! 
* How very fast he is driving ! she 
said; ‘we shall get there quite 
soon, at this rate, sha’n’t we? 

‘Yes,’ he answered absently ; 
he was thinking of something he 
wanted to say to her, and won- 
dering, as we have all wondered 
in similar positions, whether he 
should say it or not. 

‘What are you thinking of,’ 
she inquired, ‘that you say no- 
thing? 

‘I was thinking of the past.’ 

‘I want us to forget that. I 
want us to be friends.’ 

‘ Hilda, that could never, never 
be.’ 

‘And why not? in her lowest 
and most subtly sweet tones. 

‘Because I love you too des- 
perately to make it possible.’ 

* Do you still love me, Paul? 

‘Love you? My God, I should 
think Idid! Have I not shaped 
my life as I thought you would 
have me? To see you once again 
has been my prayer, yet what will 
it do for me but make me more 
in love with you than ever? I 
had a dream of you some nights 
ago. I thought I lay dying, and 
you came in, and leaned down 
over me, and kissed me, and I 
put my arms round you. O, the 
heaven of that dream! Hilda, I 
am a changed man. Is your love 
utterly dead? would it ever be 
possible for you to trust me 
again ? 

She drew quite close to him, 
put her hand in his, and rested 
her cheek upon it as she said, 

‘What do you think, dear ? 

‘ Hi! there, cabby, down with 
the glasses !’ 

What cabby himself has shut 
down, shall we seek to raise? 

















TWO DAYS IN THE DESERT. 


——— 


I. 
IMAGINATION. 


Ir chanced, no matter how, that 
we four sat quaffing our café 
Arabe one spring evening, beneath 
the trellised vines of a certain vil- 
lage hostelry not a thousand miles 
from the city of Tunis. 

The population of the little 
African seaport, a picturesque 
medley of Oriental and Greek, 
were met together upon the beach 
before us for their customary even- 
ing stroll. Drowsy songs of Meor- 
ish boatmen, as they hauled in 
their nets, fell, not displeasingly, 
upon our ears. Ever and anon, 
from the cupola ofa neighbouring 
mosque, a sleepy mueddin flung 
out his summons to all true be- 
lievers. Droves of meek-eyed 
camels cast their uncouth bulk 
upon the sands; while their drivers, 
erst so noisy, knelt, each pious 
Moslem on his strip of carpet, to 
pay his evening devotions to Allah 
and the Prophet. 

The sun setting over the low 
western hills lit up the vessels 
alongside the Mole, imparting a 
flitting glory to the rough Sicilian 
fishing-craft and piratical-looking 
feluccas from Tripoli and the 
Levant. Two faithful hounds 
couched at our feet, nosing from 
time to time the plethoric game- 
bags which they had so well as- 
sisted us to fill. A mere glance 
at those game-bags was enough to 
put the very mediocre sportsmen 
whose prowess had stuffed them 
on the best of terms with them- 
selves, and to imbue them with 
benevolence towards the whole 
human race. A  post-prandial 


satisfaction possessed their souls, 
nor were lacking the fumes of that 
weed which maketh glad the heart 
of man. 

The four kindred spirits who 
graced that festive board were— 
but no, they shall not be pilloried 
before the public gaze in their 
own ancestral names. Remem- 
bering what is to come, this writer 
would die rather than divulge 
that secret. 

A marine imp of some fifteen 
summers, much given to unsea- 
sonable mirth, shall be to the 
reader of this strange eventful 
history a midshipmite, and no- 
thing more. 

Herakles is a decent disguise 
for another, whose thews and 
sinews were the envy of his peers. 

A medical gentleman, reported 
to be very, very terrible when 
roused, whose gigantic intellect 
was (like that of Napoleon I., as 
he is fond of reminding us) — 
to a comparatively small 
may safely be alluded to as the 
Doctor. 

The identity of that rarest of 
good fellows, the ecclesiastic, who 
completed this quatrain, shall be 


extinguished by a cowl. We will 
call him Friar John. 
We have already intimated that 


it was after dinner. No one who 
has sat at meat at ‘the Jaird’s’ 
table after a hard day’s grouse- 
driving ; or who, after toiling all 
day with heavy salmon-rod, seeks 
the welcome ingle-nook of some 
snug Caledonian inn, to compare 
notes and fly-hooks with a fellow- 
piscator; or who, having wrested 
victory from some clipping thirty- 
tonner, leaves his bonnie bark at 
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anchor off the familiar yacht club 
stairs, to dine and fight the battle 
o'er again in that pleasant cara- 
vanserai—no one, in short, who 
knows human nature, will doubt 
which turn the conversation took. 

Do men discuss the binomial 
theorem at a bump-supper? or 
the Burials Bill at a Lord Mayor’s 
banquet? Are not the prospects 
of the ‘’Varsity match’ and the 
remarkable absence of calapash in 
the turtle more probably the re- 
spective topics at those feasts of 
reason ? 

Of course, we taiked of shoot- 
ing. And after each sportsman 
had explained how impossible it 
would have been for ‘the best 
shot in Christendom, sir,’ to have 
hit ‘that bird,’ which he, the 
speaker, missed—after each had 
compared by inference his own 
remarkably good shooting with 
the very so-so practice of his 
neighbours (an invariable custom 
of even the most charitable of 
men when field-sports are upon 
the ¢apis)—then was the time for 
the cunning medicine-man to ask, 
with well-feigned nonchalance, 

‘Have any of you fellows done 
any big-game shooting? 

The Friar looked shocked, and 
said ‘No!’ emphatically. But why 
his reverence should have regarded 
the extermination of the larger 
Jere nature as a high crime and 
misdemeanour, seeing that he 
viewed with a very lenient eye 
the wholesale slaughter of un- 
offending quails,deponent knoweth 
not. 

‘Nature,’ he would say, in 
defence of this inconsistency, ‘ has 
clearly designed that the genus 
homo shall eat quails, and be 
eaten by lions. The man who 
flies in the face of this unwritten 
law, by attempting to prey upon 
lions, deserves his fate when the 
king of beasts assimilates him.’ 

The ingenuous midshipman ob- 


served in reply to the big-game 
question that he had fired several 
shots at a porpoise, ‘if that 
counts ; but,’ added the youth, 
with a blush, ‘I’m not sure that 
I hit him.’ 

The man of thews said nothing, 
because, as a matter of fact, he 
never had held on anything bigger 
than a rabbit. But if looks went 
for anything, his companions were 
free to suppose that our Herakles 
was mentally reckoning up the 
number of head of lion and rhino- 
ceros who had fallen victims to 
his bow and spear. 

Imperceptibly the subject of 
big-game shooting glided into a 
discussion on* the wild delights of 
a roving life in uncivilised lands. 
Upon this inspiring theme the 
dullest of us waxed eloquent. 
Had the speakers been Messrs. 
Mungo Park, Burton, Speke, and 
Samuel Baker, instead of—well, 
four individuals who, whatever 
may be their present exalted po- 
sitions, were not then shining 
lights in the Central African Ex- 
ploration Society, their flights of 
rhetoric could scarcely have soared 
higher as they enlarged upon it. 
If Mr. Stanley of the New York 
Herald had chanced our way 
while the Doctor was dilating upon 
a scheme for opening up the 
sources of the Zambesi (he spoke 
of it as if it were a surgical opera- 
tion), that indefatigable journalist 
must have seized the little man’s 
hand, and wasted upon him his 
world-famous ‘ Dr. Livingstone, I 
believe ? 

The enthusiasm was at its 
height; each vied with each in 
endeavouring to make it clear 
that, of all types of human exist- 
ence, the life of a dweller in tents 
—of a Bedouin, ofa Krim Tartar, 


* Attention is drawn to these words, 
because they formed a stock phrase of 
our Herakles, and one for whose use he 
paid full dear in time to come, 














of a scourer of the trackless wastes 
of the desert—was dearest to his 
soul. Where lavish panegyric 
failed, noise took its place. Every- 
body spoke at once. ‘Think of 
glorious nights around the camp- 
fire,’ suggested the Doctor. ‘ And 
the tales of some good Haroun al 
Raschid,’ continued the midship- 
mite. ‘And the maddening 
chase of the wild-boar amongst 
the spurs of the Atlas,’ roared 
Herakles.| ‘And the dolce far 
niente of the midday rest beneath 
the fan-palms of the green oasis,’ 
hinted, in the gentlest tones, Friar 
John. 

The solemn Turks must have 
taken the party for Nazarene 
Dervishes working the steam up. 
Doubtless they momentarily ex- 
pected to see us leap to our feet 
and whirl ‘ about in reel and rout,’ 
with coat-tails streaming out, 
meteor-like, at right angles to our 

rsons. 

Why the Doctor should have 
chosen to burst his bomb-shell 
amongst us at this particular 
juncture, goodness only knows. 
The effect of that one ill-timed 
remark of his upon our spirits was 
as water unto fire, or as an ex- 
tinguisher to a candle. It de- 
stroyed at one fell swoop the 
peace of mind of his companions 
and the hopes of those sons of 
Islam who thought to see us dance. 
The latter, seeing us to be quite 
chapfallen, departed grumbling, 
leaving the Friar repeating blank- 
ly, ‘Three a.M. to-morrow: can 
he teally mean it? 

So have we heard, on board the 
crazy steam craft which convey 
the sickly sons of Cockaigne from 
London Bridge to Southend, a 
minstrel youth fling out some 
stirring ballad of the sea, telling 
mayhap of ‘ the wind that blows, 
the ship that goes, and the lass 
that loves a sailor,’ or eke of the 
delights of the life of a pirate 
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bold, or of some good ship ‘ rolling 
home, rolling home, rolling home 
across the sea.’ 

Then has he that listened to 
those most untuneful strains 
watched a while also. And be- 
hold, Nemesis! For when the 
wind did blow, and the ship did 
roll, the songster would be heard 
no more, I ween. Pale as death 
would grow his cheek ; and—ah 
me !—the harp he loved (it was 
an accordion, but no matter) spoke 
no more that journey. For the 
ocean claimed her own. 

Yes; had we been that sea- 
sick vocalist, the change from 
gay to grave could not have been 
more complete as the Doctor cried 
cheerily, 

‘ Well, my dear fellows, I knew 
you would be of my mind in this 
matter. Come, applaud my 
promptitude! Camels are or- 
dered, and I have arranged for a 
start at 3 a.m. to-morrow. The 
captain will give us leave for four 
days—not very long, I own, but 
still time enough to enable us to 
form some idea of camp-life.’ 

Observing the marked elonga- 
tion of jaw with which these 
tidings were received, the little 
man continued, speaking very fast, 
‘We will stop the first night at 
Kairideen,—of course you know 
where Kairideen is ? 

He to whom this query was 
addressed nodded an affirmative, 
not because he did know, but be- 
cause the cold eye of the medico 
said, plain as words could speak, 
‘The man who is ignorant of the 
whereabouts of Kairideen must be 
a deplorable idiot.’ 

‘There we shall see the tomb 
of Dido and the remains of a 
Pheenician aqueduct of fabulous 
antiquity,’ whispered he to Friar 
John, who dabbled in archwology. 
‘And should the boar not be 
plentiful there,’ added the tempter 
aloud, ‘ we’ have only to push on 
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to Sidi-Koom, on the confines of 
the Sahara. Its neighbourhood 
is famous for lions’ (infamous, 
thinks at least one of his hearers, 
who feigns immense delight) ; ‘and 
as the district is infested by jackals 
and leopards’ (the knees of the 
listenersare loosened with dismay), 
‘as well as overrun by boars, we are 
sure—quite sure—of good sport.’ 

‘But, my dear friend—’ pro- 
tested the Friar feebly. 

* But me no buts, reverend sir ! 
My purpose to start at 3 a.m. is 
as fixed as the stars!’ Then, sotto 
voce: ‘The country teems with 
archeological treasures. Think 
of a temple of Nisroch turned suc- 
cessively into an amphitheatre by 
the Carthaginians, and a fortress 
by the Romans (the younger 
Scipio pitched his camp there).’ 

The worthy man’s mouth 
watered visibly. Visions of his 
own humble name, dignified by 
affixes of mysterious grandeur, 
beginning with F.R., floated be- 
fore his mind’s eye. What a 
paper he would be able to send 
home to the Quarterly, on the 
‘ Limits of the Carthaginian Em- 
pire underGenseni’! Whata flood 
of light might not this journey 
throw on the vexed question of 
the religion of the ancient Punic 
race ! 

Nevertheless he still hesitated. 
*I should like it of all things,’ he 
explained ; ‘ but I know that as 
sure as my name is Asterisk, I 
shall get sunstroke or rheumatism, 
according as the weather turns out 
wet or dry.’ 

‘And pray, my excellent friend,’ 
inquired our medical man haugh- 
tily, ‘shall not J be at your 
side to administer the convenient 
“ Cockle” or the gruesome “ Gre- 
gory”? I assure you I have taken 
plenty for all four of us.’ 

‘ He is taking plenty for all four 
of us!’ echoed the midshipman, 
as if he was going to cry, 


‘ Now this is so like the Doctor; 
so very like him! Might I be 
allowed to ask the chair whether 
provisions for four persone are 
also amply supplied ? demanded 
the man of muscle. 

‘Certainly ; nothing has been 
forgotten. Let me see: potted 
meats, potatoes, ham, pété-de-foie- 
gras, Bass’s bitter, champagne, 
aerated waters, eau-devie, &c. 
There’s the list of contents of the 
camel-packs’ (tendering a lengthy 
catalogue to our Herakles). ‘ Read 
them.’ 

The latter shook his head in a 
manner to indicate that he was 
more grieved than angry. 

‘ Thank you, I have heard quite 
enough,’ sighed he. Then turning 
to address us with the air of a 
judge reluctantly summing-up 
the prima-facie evidence of a 
murder case, ‘ You observe that 
he provides camels, victuals, drink, 
and materia medica for all four 
of us before he dreams of asking 
whether we care to go; and now 
I'll be bound he'll be quite upset 
if we refuse to join him in what 
I can only stigmatise as a wild- 
goose chase. Yes, I repeat, a 
wild-goose chase !’ 

‘I knew enough of your cha- 
racter, my Herakles, to feel sure 
you would jump ata chance of 
tasting, if even for a few days, 
the wild delights of a roving life in 
uncivilised lands,’ retorted the 
Doctor, with a strong accent on 
the last few words. 

The unhappy Herakles smiled 
a ghastly smile at this superfluity 
of naughtiness on the part of the 
chair. 

However, his question had the 
effect of bringing very clearly be- 
fore the two others the unpleasant 
fact that, unless they quickly con- 
certed some more vigorous mea- 
sures of opposition, they were in- 
fallibly destined to be led forth 
into the wilderness like the chil- 














dren of Israel, by « diminutive, 
but most determined, Moses. 

The nearness of the impending 
danger roused even the midship- 
man from an unctuous examina- 
tion of the list of contents of the 
camel-packs. 

That malicious imp, in a style 
of Eastern allegory, which he has 
much affected since our sojourn 
in this stronghold of Islam, com- 
pared the motion of the ‘ ships of 
the desert’ to that of the ships 
which ply the Straits of Dover. 

‘The effect upon your inside, 
my Herakles,’ whispered he to 
the worst sailor in the party, ‘ is 
identical, only more so.’ 

‘Then,’ said the other, striking 
a statuesque attitude, indicative 
of unyielding resolution, ‘ if that 


is really so, no earthly considera-" 


tion shall induce me to surmount 
the angular back of a camel.’ 
‘I have always been informed,’ 


continued the heartless boy, not- 


heeding this interruption, ‘ that 
the camel is a most vindictive 
quadruped, and is given to lunch- 
ing off the legs of its rider.’ 

* Kindness,’ said our friend the 
Friar, in reply to this disquieting 
statement, ‘will cure any amount 
of vice. I shall stroke and pet 
my camel into a friendly frame of 
mind.’ 

* You might just as well stroke 
the dome of St. Paul's to propiti- 
ate the Dean and Chapter,’ quoted 
he of the unseasoned inside. 

The Friar put the question to 
the chair, ‘whether the water on 
these occasions is not carried in 
bottles made out of the interiors 
of beasts;’ and being informed 
that such was the case, observed 
resignedly, ‘Then I know that I 
shall suffer tortures of thirst be- 
fore my proud stomach submits 
to retain the horrid stuff.’ 


* When thermometer’s 200 in the sun, 
In the sun, 
That water's smell is not a pleasant one, 
Pleasant one,’ 
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chanted the midshipmite incon- 
sequently. 

‘Permit me to inform the last 
speaker that the solution of tannin 
which gives the pungent smell’ 
(‘ Pungent ? interpolated the fri- 
volous boy derisively) ‘to which 
he refers, is highly beneficial to 
the system,’ said our Asculapius 
soothingly. 

I have never ceased to marvel 
at the docility with which we 
permitted ourselves to be partners 
in this mad enterprise. But, to 
cut a long story short, the meet- 
ing repaired on board the ship to 
which its several members be- 
longed at 11 p.m.; the professor’s 
face triumphant, the countenances 
of the rest of us expressive of 
anything but joy. For we had 
pledged our sacred words to start 
at 3 a.m. the following day. 


Il. 
REALITY. 


Spare me to tell what prepara- 
tions the several members of the 
expedition made for this journey. 
What weapons were taken (they 
were many), what changes of rai- 
ment, what quantity of victuals 
and drink, are none of the reader’s 
business. I may mention, how- 
ever, that when the caravan halted 
at the end of the first day’s jour- 
ney, it was discovered that the 
only wrap of any description of 
which Friar John could boast was 


. an ecclesiastical vestment yclept 


a pocket surplice. The good crea- 
ture affected to be vastly put out 
at this oversight on the part of 
his valet-de-chambre. This writer 
is, however, by no means certain 
that the Friar did not expressly 
stipulate for a pocket surplice to 
be packed up in his travelling- 
bag. Whether this garment re- 
presented the closest match to an 
PP 
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Arab burnouse which his scanty 
wardrobe afforded, or whether the 
worthy man had some premoni- 
tion that he might be required in 
sacerdotal capacity to administer 
what biographers call the ‘last 
offices’ to those of us who were 
destined to fall victims to the 
lion and the bear, it is difficult to 
say. 
Our Herakles spent half the 
busy night preceding the start in 
culling from books of African 
travel and adventure such inter- 
jections in the Arabian and Turk- 
ish tongues as seemed likely in his 
eyes to be of service to wanderers 
like ourselves. These he strung 
together, regardless ofall grammar, 
in the form of two short sentences. 
One, expressive of good-will to- 
wards all mankind, he termed his 
benediction. The other, expres- 
sive of—no matter what, he 
called his anathema. And it 
must be admitted that the 
anathema, at least, always seemed 
perfectly intelligible to those sons 
of the Sahara against whom it was 
fulminated. 

The Doctor, more wise than the 
rest, provided himself with a huge 
white-cotton umbrella, to the cir- 
cumference of which he sewed 
curtains, until it presented the 
appearance of some mysterious 
under-garment. When on the 
march, this was planted at our 
leader’s saddle-bow, like the mys- 
tic bough of the Argonauts ; and 
he might be heard addressing 
it from time to time, in fearful 
German gutturals, whenever his 
camel jolted more violently than 
was pleasant. 

At last all preparations were 
completed. By midnight the 
camel-packs were loaded, and 
placed ready to go into the native 
boat, which was to take the ex- 
pedition on shore in the morning. 
The midshipman had his banjo 
by his side—Heaven bless the 


youth for that good thought! 
The Doctor, a most inveterate 
whist-player, deposited a pack of 
cards in his valise, cheek by jowl 
with an enormous box of ‘ anti- 
bilious pills.’ Herakles committed 
his Arabic anathema to his me- 
mory, and himself to the arms of 
Morpheus. The expedition slept. 

I now approach—not without 
certain misgivings that this pen 
may fail to do justice to the so- 
lemnity ofthe event—the START. 
The word is printed in capital 
letters, afterthe abominable custom 
of the Daily Intelligencer, because 
it must be admitted that the gra- 
phic author of this veracious nar- 
rative is at a loss to convey by any 
other means an adequate notion 
of the magnitude of the under- 
taking in the eyes of those about 
to go through with it. 

Let me draw a veil over the 
touching farewell paid by each of 
us in succession to the solitary 
officer whom duty compelled to 
be on deck at that untimely hour. 

The lonely one expressed sor- 
row that he had not had the good 
fortune to be one of us. 

‘Good fortune? sighed the 
Friar, thinking regretfully of the 
warm bed he had just left. 

‘The good fortune on these 
occasions has always struck me as 
being quite the other way,’ said 
the man of thews, trying to mimic 
our Doctor's cynicism, with about 
as much success as if he had at- 
tempted to wriggle his burly 
shoulders into the little man’s 
coat. 

‘Very true, my Herakles,’ said 
the medico, with a fine air of ap- 
proval. ‘Don’t tell me that his 
brother officers so consummately 
envy young “Slapdash,” told off 
to lead the “forlorn hope.” The 
anxiety of the soldier to attain a 
prominent position in the immi- 
nent deadly breach is great, very 
great, I daresay; but’ (winking 














sardonically) ‘it is not absolutely 
unconquerable,” 

The ‘three groans for the 
Doctor,’ which this monstrous 
calumny upon the sons of Mars so 
well deserved, was on the point 
of being delivered, when a horrid 
crash transfixed the whole of us. 

‘Goodness me, what was that? 
ejaculated the entire party, with 
a fearful presentiment of what had 
happened. 

Perhaps it was the darkness. 
We would remind the ‘ gentlemen 
of England who live at home at 
ease’ that, so far as absence of 
daylight is concerned, 3 a.m. and 
midnight are synonymous terms. 

Perhaps it was the darkness, 
we repeat, which caused that 
turbaned ruffian to stumbie under 


the precious pack containing our - 


store of liquids. But whatever 
the reason, it is certain that the 
crash sounded the knell of a very 


large portion of those good glass . 


bottles whose contents were to 
have cheered and invigorated the 
thirsty souls of the wayfarers. 

‘ Inshallah, bismillah! Dog of 
a Moslem, haideen empsheen, 
gibby-a-ash !’ bellowed the man 
of muscle, playing off his maiden 
anathema upon the prostrate Turk. 
*The beggar certainly under- 
stands me,’ added he complacent- 
ly; ‘look how angry it’s made 
him.’ 

And, indeed, such a storm of 
muffled comminations issued from 
beneath the camel-pack, that the 
Doctor, fearing apoplexy, recom- 
mended an application of the bene- 
diction instanter. 

This brilliant prescription on 
the part of the faculty was ac- 
cordingly compiled with, with the 
best results. 

The mollified boatman arose, 
his flanks steaming with excisa- 
ble liquids ‘as. they had basted 
been,’ and struggled down into 
the boat with his limp and leak- 
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ing burden. We had no time to 
open the pack and ascertain the 
extent of the damage, as, by a 
singular piece of misfortune, this 
was the last thing to go. The 
rest of our impedimenta, being 
underneath it, were, of necessity, as 
saturated with wine as a tipsy-cake. 
But let that pass. A solemn as- 
surance having been exacted from 
the Doctor that nothing had been 
forgotten, the ‘hoarse word of 
command’ was given, and the ex- 
pedition started for the shore. 

The dragoman, one Ali, had 
been ordered to meet us with 
seven camels, two drivers, and all 
necessaries for our journey unpro- 
curable on board the ship, at the 
landing-place. 

It was a long and weary pull 
to shore, and day was breaking 
before the boat had accomplished 
it. 

‘I hope the dragoman won't 
have gone away again,’ said our 
leader dubiously ; ‘ it’s rather late.’ 

‘There’s not a vestige of a 
camel on the Mole, anyhow,’ an- 
swered the Friar gloomily, with 
a sandwich in his mouth and a 
telescope to his eye. We all 
munched those juiceless and flabby 
sandwiches by the way, by medi- 
cal advice. As to appetite at 
that unseasonable hour, we had 
none. 

‘Give me the glass, Friar,’ de- 
manded his three hearers in a 
breath. It was passed from hand 
to hand, like the eye of the Three 
Gray Sisters; but as it failed to 
reveal so much asa camel's hump, 
the party relapsed into a heavy 
silence. 

At length we landed. Anaged 
Moor with Bardolphian nose got 
up from the rusty anchor-stock on 
which he had been ruminating, 
and salaamed as we approached. 
This was Ali the dragoman. His 
name was unfortunate, for he 
proved a very poor ally to us. In 
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a word, he was dear to us, only in 
the commercial sense of that word. 

‘Bismillah, Ali! and where 
are the camels? inquired our 
leader; ‘order them round at 
once.’ 

The Moor bowed the knee 
once more in a manner highly 
gratifying to the dignity of the 
Doctor, and departed to do the 
little man’s behests, while the 
members of the expedition sat 
down in a circle upon their para- 
phernalia, to wait. 

Half an hour passed (I mention 
the time in proof of the Job-like 
patience of the party); the sun 
rose and shone with African fierce- 
ness upon their backs ; but still 
no plaint escaped them. Did I 
say none? Yes, one moan there 
was. It was when Herakles said 
something jocularly (Heaven save 
the mark!) about his being ‘a 
patient Grizzel patiently griz- 
zling.’ 

At the end of that time, six 
of the most miserable and at- 
tenuated specimens of the genus 
dromedarius camelus which this 
writer has ever seen shambled 
down to the beach. With them 
one would have reversed the pro- 
verb, and said that it was the jirst 
straw which, to judge by appear- 
ances, would break their backs. 
No very prodigious stretch of 
imagination was required to con- 
ceive those lank and lean beasts 
squeezing through a good-sized 
needle’s eye. Two were, more- 
over, somewhat lame, and all were 
thickly plastered, from their shoul- 
ders downwards, with mud and 
débris of the stables. 

The leader of the expedition 
eyed them contemptuously for a 
few seconds, and then demanded 
to know whether these were the 
best animals procurable. The rest 
the while maintained a stolid 
silence. Their misery was too 
deep for speech. 
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Ali, however, with more vigour 
than from his aged appearance one 
would have supposed him to pus- 
sess, commenced strapping the 
packs upon those wretched quad- 
rupeds. He laid about him too 
on both the drivers to such good 
purpose, that in an ineredibly 
short space of time the expedition 
was wending slowly out into the 
deserts, to the impressive strains 
of the midshipman’s banjo, its 
track being marked for a good 
mile by the still dripping pack of 
fluids. 

Then was the time to discover 
what had been forgotten, and of 
course the following trifles were 
found wanting. 

‘Where were the dogs? inquired 
Herakles. 

‘The dogs? Why, there! Don’t 
you see them? pointing to his 
two spaniels, Dash and Ponto. 

‘No, no! the boarhounds, I 
mean, Doctor. Your dogs are no 
use for big-game shooting. You 
surely don’t mean to say you've 
not arranged to bring any decent 
sized dogs ? 

‘I thought Ali would have pro- 
vided them,’ expostulated the 
unhappy medicine-man. But his 
inquisitor was not to be put off in 
this manner. 

‘ There, there !’ he said grimly, 
‘ you never thought of asking. It 
doesn’t matter, of course ; only our 
chances of getting big game with- 
out proper dogs are nil, absolutely 
nil, that’s all.’ 

‘Well, and I’m very glad to 
hear it,’ said the Friar candidly. 

So was the midshipman, but he 
spake not. After this unfortunate 
passage of arms, the expedition 
relapsed once more into painful 
silence, the Doctor ruffled, Friar 
John anxious, Herakles querulous, 
and the midshipman dormant. 
Twenty minutes passed before the 
second awful discovery was made. 

‘ Ali, where are the tents? in- 














quired Herakles, whose confidence 
in our leader’s qualifications for 
the important post he occupied 
had now been greatly diminished. 

Ali had not brought any, and 
admitted the fact without a blush. 
Clearly he had supposed the ex- 
pedition would provide its own. 
The man of thews could contain 
himself no longer. 

‘Do you hear this? Doctor, 
do you understand that there are 
no tents? For my own part, I 
don’t so much mind it; but think 
of Friar John with his rheumatism 
sleeping out in these heavy dews ! 
Remember, too, that I am respon- 
sible to his father for that infant’s 
health, and he’s got a touch of 
influenza already; besides, we're 
all morally certain to be moon- 
struck (though of course that can’t 
hurt you/). Really, it’s too bad. 
Did you order tents ? 

The Doctor paled visibly under 
this question. 

‘Why, of course I did,’ stam- 
mered he; ‘that is, I certainly 
intended— Where’s that beggar 
Ali? 

Ali trotted his camel within 
shouting distance, and smiled a 
servile smile. 

‘Ovillain, villain ! smiling 
(he said it, but this writer won’t 
repeat it) ‘villain ! quoted the 
medical gentleman, in an ecstasy 


, 





of rage. ‘Why didn’t you pro- 
vide tents? Did not I tell 
you?’ 


The ancient shook his head, 
and much mutual recrimination 
followed ; but, as the midshipman 
observed, with one of his hideous 
guffaws, ‘that did not mend mat- 
ters. Which, indeed, was pain- 
fully obvious. 

We had made good but a very 
few miles, when the capering beast 
bestrode by that young gentleman 
exhibited premonitory signs of 
vice. It was a female. 

Its evil propensities manifested 
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themselves at first by a decided 
reluctance to advance. Thedriver’s 
nostrums to cure an attack of ‘ the 
vapours’ in a lady camel appeared 
to be two in number. The first 
was a liberal use of Arabic exe- 
crations shouted at the utmost 
pitch of the voice; the second 
an equally liberal application of 
a thick stick to the obstinate 
quadruped’s forelegs, 

Having exhausted his entire 
stock of bad language to no pur- 
pose upon the brute, the man pro- 
ceeded to apply his magic wand 
to its knees with such good-will 
as to cause the sufferer to give vent 
to horrid shrieks of pain and rage. 
This exercise he continued until 
the wretched animal broke into 
a doubtful trot, and regained its 


. position in the caravan. 


No sooner, however, was the 
driver perched once more upon 
his own beast, than the cantanker- 


_ ous creature commenced its tricks 


over again. 

‘She will do it! groaned the 
unlucky midshipman upon its 
back. 

The amusement which the idio- 
syncrasies of that camel afforded 
us at first gradually gave way to 
disgust. Sometimes, when it had 
dropped very far to the rear, its 
despairing rider would resort to 
the transparent artifice of holding 
a bunch of dates before its nose 
at the end of a stick. This ruse, 
however, proved quite ineffective, 
the only result being that the 
disappointed creature would crane 
its long neck sideways, and bring 
its teeth within a very few inches 
of its tempter’s shuddering calves. 

The camel-driver would then 
dismount, and a skirmish of a 
quarter of an hour would ensue, 
at the end of which time the beast 
might perhaps be prevailed upon 
to proceed for a few hundred 
yards at a hand-gallop. Its mo- 
tion at such times was a sort of 
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polka-mazurka. It moved ahead 
per saltem, by leaps and bounds, 
as Mr. Gladstone is wont to say 
of the revenue under a Liberal 
Administration. 

The countenance of the mid- 
shipman underthese circumstances 
was a sight to make the angels 
weep. That agonised young man 
would clasp his arms around its 
hump in an attitude expressive of 
an affection which was the very 
opposite of his real sentiments 
towards the brute. 

So we journeyed on until noon, 
by which time the expedition 
was like to drop with hunger and 
fatigue ; yet still the indomitable 
Doctor led us forward. 

After a silence, broken only by 
the soft thud of the camel’s flat 
feet into the sand, of fully half 
an hour, the Friar said, 

‘I see the barometer has fallen 
fully two-tenths’ (that is meteoro- 
logical language for one-fifth) ‘ of 
an inch. I fear we shall have 
rain,’ 

He had provided himself with 
a miniature aneroid, on whose storm 
warnings he placed implicit reli- 
ance. His reverence was one of 
those rare ones who, like the 
White Knight, would have liked 
to have travelled with a beehive, 
in case we might meet any bees. 

‘Ah,’ said the Doctor, with a 
superior smile, ‘the reverend gen- 
tleman has caught a mare’s nest! 
On the confines of the Sahara,’ 
continued he, with the air of a 
Lecturer to the College of Sur- 
geons, ‘rain is almost unknown ; 
but if,’ incredulously, ‘ the glass 
has really fallen decimal two of 
an inch, then mark my words, we 
are in for a simoom.’ 

The immediate effect of this 
terrible prognostication was a 
motion advanced by the Friar, 
‘That this expedition do at once 
return.’ 

*To you,’ he said, pointedly, 
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‘whose duty and pleasure it is to 
seek the “bubble reputation at 
the cannon’s mouth,” to you 
who “sweep through the deep 
while the stormy winds do blow,” 
it may perhaps matter little 
whether your bones are left to 
whiten the desert to-day, or whe- 
ther you fulfil your destinies as 
food for powder a few years hence ; 
but as for me, a man of peace, I 
prefer that my ossuary remnants 
should be deposited in the family 
vault ;’ and he turned in act to 
0. 

' Now was the time for the 
midshipman (who was behind, as 
usual) to prove that, if his camel 
was devoid of virtue, its rider had 
enough for both. 

That heroic imp sheered along- 
side the pusillanimous Friar and 
delivered his broadside. A por- 
tion only of the arguments he used 
are on record, but they proved so 
satisfactory that the deserter re- 
turned to his allegiance, and the 
march continued. 

‘ Humanum eot errare,’ hinted 
the youth ; ‘the Doctor is not in- 
fallible in his weather forecasts, 
neither is your reverence always 
wrong; and as a matter of fact, 
Ali has just assured me that the 
worst we have to fear is a good 
soaking. It is going to rain.’ 

‘Do you really think so? said 
the other, visibly comforted. 

‘If I did not, if I for one mo- 
ment supposed that the simoom 
was about to exhale his deadly 
breath, do you suppose that I 
should not have seconded your 
motion ? 

This seemed tolerably convinc- 
ing. But our nerves had sustained 
an ugly shock. Even Herakles 
scanned the horizon anxiously 
from time to time, as if he mo- 
mentarily expected to view the 
‘ ravaged landscape mingling with 
the skies.’ 

The caravan now surmounted a 











low range of hills. From this 
coign of vantage one might espy 
the ruins of the Phoenician aque- 
duct, which we knew to be our 
bourne. 

‘ Let the camp be pitched under 
yonder cactus-hedge,’ cried our 
despotic chieftain. ‘ We will re- 
main here to-night.’ 

Nothing loth, his famished 
followers slid off their patient 
beasts. He of the rubicund pro- 
boscis spread our rugs in the cool 
sweet shade, and proceeded to 
prepare our meal, for it was long 
past lunch-time. 

And now, while the pack- 
saddles were being rifled of their 
appetising contents, while the ket- 
tle sang in the embers and the 
meat turned on the spit, while the 


glory of a landscape full of classic_ 


associations’ extended far as eye 
could reach, the good Friar John 
was in his element. 

Pointing to one after another 


of the lumps of crumbling mason- 


ry about us, he peopled the plain 
with shadowy forms from the 
dust of forgotten centuries. "Twas 
the happiest blending of history 
and romance. 

Far away to the north-east he 
showed us the rough outline of 
Cape Carthage. Under his gentle 
necromancy we almost saw the 
legions of Rome advancing on the 
doomed town. This very road, 
he told us, resounded with their 
martial tread ; the bray of trum- 
pets and the shock of battle were 
almost in our ears. Then he 
drew such a word-picture of the 
birth of Dido’s ancient city, as 
called to mind a certain Turner, 
standing, if we remember right, 
in a murky corner of the National 
Gallery. The familiar glow of 
rich mysterious haze, the half- 
suggested piles of marble, and 
shimmer of blue waters laden with 
huge quinquerimes, was before us 
while he rambled on. 
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Who but our Orpheus should 
then take his lyre (the youth had 
a sweet tenor voice, an excellent 
thing in a midshipman), and cheer 
our souls with song. 

He sang of the gallant frigate 
Arethusa, dear to all nautical 
hearts, and of the maid who dwelt 
* by the banks of Allan Water,’ and 
of how she loved and lost; and 
last he sang of the pleasures of 
the chase and of hound and of 
horn in the morning. And at 
his singing (shade of Charles 
Kingsley, forgive me !) the stately 
camels nodded their tall heads, 
and the Arabs gathered round 
and clapped their skinny hands in 
unison, and the rest heeded not 
the sun and the lies, and all the 
petty troubles that beset them, 
as they laughed and shouted in 
the chorus of that mighty song. 

Then to luncheon; a goodly 
meal did that appear, I wis, spread 
out beneath the cactus-hedge. 
But where were the drinkables ? 

‘What, ho! Ah, thou naughty 
varlet, bring straightway four 
stoups of ale. Hast forgotten the 
liquids ? 

Thus the Doctor ‘in merry pin.’ 

‘Where's the beer?’ inquired 
the more matter-of-fact Herakles. 

The dragoman thusaccosted pro- 
duced from the pack three bottles, 
which he placed solemnly upon 
the sand beside us. Two of these 
were dropsical-looking glass things, 
containing, perhaps, half a pint of 
soda-water apiece. The third, 
however, was labelled I. P.A., and 
we hailed it with a cordial shout 
of welcome. 

‘ Bring some more beer, Ali, 
bring some more!’ cried the me- 
dico expansively. 

The ancient bowed his turbaned 
head until the red nose almost 
touched the ground, but he did 
not budge. 

Glances of dismay were ex- 
changed between the Friar and 
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Herakles. ‘From that man’s 
manner,’ said the latter, after 
gazing stonily at the dragoman 
for some seconds, ‘I gather that 
there is no more beer !’ 

The midshipman ran to the 
reeking pack to try the truth ofthis. 

An involuntary wail of horror 
escaped him, for sure enough not 
another bottle remained un- 
broken. 

I forbear to record the language 
made use of by the expedition on 
receipt of this awful news. Hera- 
kles seized an earthfast stone, and 
projected it at the deceptively 
bulky pack, to work off his super- 
fluous choler. The Friar, although 
he bore the bitter blow without a 
murmur, still seemed to have 
‘ great dispositions to cry.’ Even 
the marine imp looked glum ; 
while as for the Doctor, he rose 
to his feet, retired a little space 
apart, and communed with his 
umbrella, in some mysterious 
tongue (he said it was Chock- 
taw), like one possessed. 

The question now arose, how 
should we divide the little rem- 
nant? First we proposed to cast 
lots for that precious bottle of 
Bass; but as each remembered 
that three to one is long odds, this 
scheme was vetoed without more 
ado. Then a brilliant notion 
struck the midshipman. ‘ Make 
it into shandy-gaff,’ said he, ‘ using 
the soda-water as ginger-pop!’ 

This was accordingly done; and 
the four parched travellers had to 
content themselves with a glass 
of diluted pale ale apiece—the 
merest drop in the ocean of their 
prodigious thirstiness. When it 
was gone, when the last gill 
(whatever that may amount to) 
had been swallowed, the members 
of the expedition, if they had not 
glared at one another with glassy 
eyes expressive of unutterable 
drought, would have been more 
than mortal. 


‘Shall we try the water-skins ? 
said Friar John at last, like a 
shipwrecked seaman proposing 
that last resource of famine—can- 
nibalism—to his fellow-castaways. 

No one answered. 

‘I think we shall have to try 
the water-skins,’ repeated the 
poor man, looking round for sym- 
pathy. 

‘I suppose it amounts to that,’ 
replied Herakles, eyeing the 
shapeless things with palpable 
disgust. The midshipman groaned 
audibly, and muttered something 
about ‘ knowing the worst.’ 

‘Ali, bring one tumblerful of 
the water for medical inspection,’ 
said the Doctor, with a laudable 
effort at facetiousness. 

A large earthenware bowl was 
accordingly produced, containing 
something which (perhaps because 
it was wet, and resembled no other 
known liquid) the dragoman 
called water. 

‘It requires no chemical analy- 
sis to establish the fact that that 
fluid is unfit for human use,’ said 
Herakles, holding his nose. 

Even the medico admitted the 
percentage of tannin to be exces- 
sive. ‘ But still, said he, boldly 
gulping down half a teaspoonful, 
‘it is not positively nauseous.’ 

‘Well,’ said our Friar, making 
the best of a bad job, ‘ our wisest 
course is to make tea of it ; boil- 
ing, I am told, destroys all germs 
of animalcule.’ 

‘Let four quarts of tea be pre- 
pared, then, by 7 P.M.’ com- 
manded our leader, with a wry 
face. ‘And now, my dear friends, 
for a shot at a boar! We have 
three good hours of daylight. 
What think you, my Herakles? 
how shall we arrange it? How 
would it be now,’ continued he 
persuasively, ‘for you to take 
the dogs and the midshipman’ 
(‘Observe the order of preced- 
ence—dogs and midshipman,’ in- 














terpolated the insulted imp)— 
‘dogs and midshipman,’ went on 
the Doctor, not deigning to notice 
this interruption, ‘and make a 
détour across the valley? When 
you reached the crest of the oppo- 
site hill you might sweep away to 
the right’ (this with a wave of his 
hand, as though to indicate that 
the distance to be traversed was 
the merest bagatelle)—‘ you might 
sweep away to the right, and so 
return through those olive-groves 
to the encampment. The Friar 
and myself, by taking up our posi- 
tions in yonder patch of melons, 
would be well placed to cut offany 
boar which you started amongst 
the brushwood.’ 

Accordingly Herakles and the 
midshipman, guns in hand and 
dogs ahead, trudged off meekly 
enough on their détour. 

‘The beauty of this arrange- 
ment, reverend Friar,’ explained 
the perfidious medicine-man as 
soon as the others were out of ear- 
shot, ‘is that you and I shall be 
able to sit in that melon patch, 
like Jonah under his gourds, 
while our friends yonder have a 
weary six-mile tramp before them. 
See what a thing it is to have an 
individual at the head of affairs 
with a gift for organisation.’ 

An hour passed, during which 
time the heavens grew black with 
cloud. Herakles, whose bulky 
proportions had now dwindled to 
@ gray speck, was then perceived 
to discharge his piece. Imme- 
diately afterwards the report of 
the midshipman’s deadly weapon 
was distinguished, and a confused 
yelping of dogs and shouting 
came down upon the breeze. 

‘They’ve fired at something— 
I hope it’s not a lion,’ said the 
Friar, raising his glass to his eye 
with a tremulous hand. ‘ Dear 
me ! I didn’t know that one of the 
drivers was with them.’ 

The Doctor was standing on 
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a friendly boulder, viewing the 
action, like Bonaparte, with folded 
arms. 

‘What's that? what’s that? 
cried he. ‘For Heaven's sake, 
Friar John, give me the glass! I 
do believe they're attacked by 
Bedouins. As I’m alive, that 
black thing is an Arab tent. Yes, 
look at that savage gesticulating 
with a curtle-axe.’ 

However, as a most careful 
survey failed to reveal more than 
one enemy, the leader of the ex- 
pedition contented himself with 
precautionary measures. 

‘We must be prepared to de- 
fend the camp to the death, Friar,’ 
said he firmly. ‘I suppose, in a 
case of this sort, you would not 
mind taking an active part—firing 
a rifle, I mean? 

‘I'd rather not,’ replied the 
embarrassed ecclesiastic. 

*O, but you must, your rever- 
ence ; you really must. I can’t 
permit myself to be carried into 
captivity by a horde of maraud- 
ing ruffians, just to humour your 
absurd crotchets about the sanc- 
tity of human life.’ 

‘Very well, if you think I 
ought, Pll do it; but I don’t be- 
lieve I shall be wanted. See, 
they're coming back again, and 
without the Arab.’ 

‘Then they’ve shot him, and 
quite right too,’ said the murder- 
ous medico. 

The Friar answered never a 
word ; but he shuddered on per- 
ceiving his companion to be a 
man of blood and iron. 

He and the doctor now evacu- 
ated the melon-patch, and retired 
with some haste upon the bag- 
gage, proposing to put the en- 
campment in a state of defence. 

In order to accomplish this, it 
was necessary to find Ali, as the 
stupid camel-drivers were per- 
fectly callous to the signs and 
beseechings of the Doctor, who, 
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of course, they could not compre- 
hend. 

After waking the echoes with 
the syllables ‘ Ali, Ali, A-li? in 
every intonation of grief and 
anger, they were reluctantly com- 
pelled to give him (and almost 
themselves also) up for lost. 

‘Without those camel-drivers, 
we shall not be able to make any 
use of our first line of defence,’ 
said the Doctor ruefully. (Friar 
John did not understand.) ‘Why,’ 
continued the little man, ‘the 
nomads of the desert invariably 
use their camels as a breastwork 
to fire over, when surprised by a 
hostile party; the hump is so 
convenient to take cover behind,’ 
added he, evidently mindful of 
one of Mr. Carl Haag’s water- 
colours. ‘ But as I am quite in- 
capable of controlling the animals 
myself, and I know your rever- 
ence is in a similar plight, we 
shall be at the mercy of the 
marauders until Ali returns.’ 

‘Where can he be? wondered 
the Friar. 

However, the advent of the 
others cut short what was at the 
best a fruitless speculation. 

‘Well, my dear Herakles,’ said 
the little Doctor, nothing doubt- 
ing that the man of thews had 
indeed slain his man, ‘how did 
you despatch him? Did you shoot 
the ruffian, or batter his brains 
out with the butt-end of your 

n? 

‘What ruffian? O, yes, we 
shot him; we shot him like a 
dog!’ said the midshipman, with 
a burst of inane laughter. 

Herakles explained, as soon as 
this had subsided, that, on near- 
ing the Arab tent, a fearsome 
animal of the boarhound species 
burst upon them from the thicket, 
and made at the midshipman 
with distended jaws. Its sudden 
appearance, coupled with its 
appalling growls and barks, was 


enough, Herakles assured the 
Doctor apologetically, to have 
made the stoutest heart quail. 
‘We had to shoot him in self- 
defence.’ 

But, as ill-luck would have it, 
the owner of the hound, hearing 
the shots, made his appearance 
just in time to witness the coup 
de grace ; and, in spite of a lavish 
bestowal of the benediction, re- 
fused to be comforted. He cursed 
the Giaours by his gods, quite 
beating Herakles and hisanathema 
out of the field. He fairly danced 
with rage, flourishing the while 
an alarming agricultural imple- 
ment of the hoe species, as though 
he would have liked to offer up 
the midshipman as a sacrifice to 
the manes of his departed dog. 

‘So we concluded to travel, 
and here we are,’ finished the 
narrator. 

‘ But,’ asked the Doctor, ‘ you 
don’t think he will bring his tribe 
upon us in the still watches of 
the night, and wreak a fearful 
vengeance upon our devoted 
heads ? 

Herakles couldn’t say, and an 
uncomfortable feeling of insecuri- 
ty was in consequence introduced. 

‘I perceive,’ said the midship- 
man, joining the group after a 
minute’s absence, ‘that the dra- 
goman is one of those persons 
mentioned in Scripture, who rise 
up early in the morning to follow 
strong drink.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say the 
man’s in liquor? said his hearers, 
aghast. 

‘On the contrary, my friends, 
the liquor is in the man; and 
what’s worse, it is our own Kina- 
han’s LL, and he’s finished the 
bottle. Behold the corpus de- 
licti ’ (holding it upside down.) 

‘All I can say,’ quoth Hera- 
kles, ‘is, that the man who would 
engage a dipsomaniac as a guide 
in these outlandish parts must be 














a born fool !’ and he looked long 
and fixedly at the Doctor. 

‘O, this is so very, very like 
the Doctor !’ sighed his reverence. 
‘We shall find next that the 
camel-drivers are brigands in 
disguise.’ 

‘That they are not /’ said the 
medico, with emphasis. ‘ And as 
to the dragoman being drunk, I 
don’t believe it. He was recom- 
mended to me by the Kadi. He 
is most trustworthy.’ 

‘Come and view the body,’ in- 
terrupted the midshipman, as 
though we were a coroner's jury. 

We passed behind the cactus- 
hedge. Alas, it was but too true! 
There lay the hoary-headed sin- 
ner like an Oriental Silenus. He 
was— But the subject presents 
few attractions. It is enough to re: 
cord that if he had been a London 
costermonger, he would have been 
locked up as drunk and incapa- 
ble. . 

I would here ask the reader to 
dwell for an instant upon our 
pitiable situation. We were alone 
in the wilderness, and the shades 
of night were falling. We had, 
like the French soldiery in 1870, 
lost all confidence in the man of 
destiny who should have led us 
to victory. We were thirty miles 
from the nearest European settle- 
ment, We believed ourselves (not 
unreasonably) to be in a hostile 
territory, 

* Where crouching lions wait their hap- 
less prey, 

And savage men, more murderous than 
they.’ 

As we stood around that hic- 
coughing tippler, and the dire 
extremity to which we were re- 
duced presented itself in all its 
horror to cur trembling imagina- 
tions, is it to be wondered at 
that, like the peripatetic descend- 
ants of Israel, we should have 
murmured against our chief? 
*My good friends, said the 
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accused, with a sickly smile, 
‘how was I to know that this 
man had a weakness for Scotch 
whisky ? 

‘Not much doubt about it! 
Why, it’s as plain as the nose on 
his face that he’s fond of drink 
replied Herakles, with a pointed 
allusion to the rubicund probos- 
cis, 

As if to mock our miseries, the 
rain now began to descend in tor- 
rents. The night was upon us. 
The rain would evidently soon 
prove too much for the embers of 
the camp-fire, and no tea was 
made. ‘The iron entered into our 
very souls ; and no wonder. 

The Friar’s motion, ‘ That this 
expedition do at once return,’ 
was put for a second time; and, 
with the amendment, ‘ As soon as 
the dragoman be sober enough 
to guide its erring way,’ was car- 
ried nem. con. 

Our meal that night consisted 
of biscuit, pickles, and pdté-de- 
foie-gras, all smacking strongly 
of vinous decoctions. We kin- 
dled a sickly flame by piling furze 
upon the remnants of the original 
fire; but the smoke this fuel 
emitted was out of all proportion 
to the comfort we derived from 
it. Then we rolled ourselves up 
in such of the vestments as were 
not already soaked through, and 
laid us down to sleep. lt was a 
night of horror. 

Every half-hour the Doctor 
would say ‘ Hush !’ ina way tomake 
our blood curdle, while he whisper- 
ed that he was perfectly certain he 
could distinguish the shouts of 
the approaching Bedouins. The 
Friar, unhappy man, shared this 
writer's humble rug; for the 
pocket surplice, it need scarcely 
be said, was not a pocket sypho- 
nia. Even the Doctor's umbrella 
did not keep him dry. 

It was still long before daylight 
the next morning, when four 
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dishevelled figures might have 
been perceived cramming guns, 
rugs, eatables, pots, pans, and cart- 
ridges, pell-mell into their camel- 
packs. Yes, at 3 a.m., that fate- 
ful hour, the dragoman was once 
more sober, and the expedition 
was consequently once more free 
to roam, 

But this time, with drooping 
erests and stiff and aching limbs, 


the weary pageant wended to- 
wards the coast. 

And so, at ten o’clock that 
night, a mean fishing-boat put 
alongside the ironclad, carrying 
all that remained of the nobly- 
equipped expedition, which had 
left it the preceding morning. 
And that was my first and last 
ride on a camel in the desert of 
Africa. 





‘BY TELEGRAM.’ 


——_-o-—- — 


Os y a boy in the regiment, 
Struck by the fierce Indian sun ; 
Only a grave to be dug for him, 
Now that his young life is done. 


Only his comrades to follow him 
Home to his soldier's grave ; 

Only his memory to rest with them, 
Stainless and gentle and brave. 


Scathless he came through South Africa, 
Bearing his life in his hand ; 

Scathless, though bullets rained round him, 
To die on the Eastern sand. 


Was there no hoary head waiting there, 
Weary, and waiting to die? 

Why should Death’s greed hunger but for him, 
Passing the weary one by? 


Only a heart-broken mother kneels, 
Bowed to the dust in her tears ; 
How shall she live but to weep for him, 

Comfortless through the sad years? 


Only a father’s stern agony, 
Only a brother’s faith tried ; 

Would God that we might have died for him— 
For him, our hope and our pride ! 


April 21, 1882. 

















HALF-HOURS WITH SOME FAMOUS AMBASSADORS. 


VIL. 
HARLEY AND THE COURT OF QUEEN ANNE, 


—— 


Amonest the statesmen and diplo- 
matists who shed lustre upon the 
reign of Queen Anne, Robert Har- 
ley, Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, 
occupied a conspicuous place. Yet 
his career furnishes another exam- 
ple of the instability of human 
greatness ; and while he owed his 
rise in great measure to his own 
abilities, he owed his fall in equally 
large measure to the intrigues of 
awoman. The ascendency which 
the notorious Mrs. Masham ac- 
quired over the Queen was as ex- 
traordinary as it was undoubtedly 
supreme. In our times female 
intrigues have ceased to control in 
any degree public life ; but for- 
merly the most eminent statesmen 
were obliged in matters of high 
State policy to consider whether 
their measures would be agreeable 
to those favourites of the Sove- 
reign, whose power, if informal, 
was real. The scenes which took 
place in the Queen’s apartments 
between Anne and her Ministers, 
and the favourite Mrs. Masham, 
would doubtless form a very in- 
structive picture could they be 
fully realised and set forth at 
length. 

That distinguished Minister—a 
strange compound of weakness 
and talent—Robert Harley, unlike 
many who have risen to eminence 
in the diplomatic and political 
career, came of a good family. 
His father was Sir Edward Harley, 
and on both sides his ancestors 
came over with the Conqueror. 
The future Lord Treasurer was 
born in Bow-street, Covent Gar- 


den, on the 5th of December 1661. 
He received his education under 
the care of the Rev. Mr. Birch, at 
Shilton, near Burford, in Oxford- 
shire. Were this school in exist- 
ence now it would need no other 
advertisement to make it one of the 
most prosperous of educational 
establishments than these facts : 
that it had produced at the same 
time a Lord High Treasurer, a 
Lord High Chancellor, a Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, and ten members of - the 
House of Commons. Such was 
the record of Shilton School in 
Harley’s time. 

At the Revolution of 1688 Sir 
Edward Harley and his son Robert 
raised a troop of horse at their 
own expense; and after the ac- 
cession of William and Mary the 
subject of our article was elected 
member of Parliament for Tregony, 
in Cornwall, Subsequently he was 
returned for Radnor, and for this 
borough he continued to sit until 
called to the House of Lords. In 
1690 Mr. Harley was chosen by 
ballot one of the nine members of 
the House of Commons Commis- 
sioners of Public Accounts, and 
also one of the arbitrators for 
uniting the two India companies. 
Four years later the House de- 
puted him to prepare and bring in 
a Bill ‘for the frequent meeting 
and calling of Parliaments.’ The 
measure was brought in and 
to by both Houses, the Bill differ- 
ing from most measures introduced 
into Parliament in being accepted 
without alteration or amendment. 
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It was speedily seen that the mem- 
ber for Radnor was one who could 
impress a sense of his talents upon 
all parties, and in 1701 he was 
chosen Speaker of the House of 
Commons. Parliament being dis- 
solved the same year, he was again 
elected Speaker by the new one, 
and he received the honour a third 
time on the meeting of the first 
Parliament called by Queen Anne. 
A contemporary, remarking upon 
him in his capacity of Speaker, 
observed: ‘No man understands 
more the management of the 
Chair to the advantage of his 
party, nor knows better all the 
tricks of the House. He is skilled 
in most things, and very eloquent ; 
is a very useful man, and for that 
reason is well with the Ministry.’ 

Harley’s rise was now rapid. In 
April 1704 he was sworn of her 
Majesty’s Privy Council, and in 
the following May he became one 
of the principal Secretaries of 
State. In the year 1706 he was 
appointed one ofthe Commissioners 
for the treaty of Union with Scot- 
land, which was successfully nego- 
tiated and completed. 

Although a Whig at heart, he 
was a Tory Minister. The politi- 
cal jealousies in his day were of the 
most rancorous character ; but in 
the year just mentioned—1706— 
Harley gave a grand banquet to 
the leading Whigs in the hope of 
cementing an alliance. It seems 
that the Duke of Marlborough, 
who was then at the Hague, had 
received a letter from Godolphin, 
urging him to draw closer to his 
recent allies the Whigs, and Marl- 
borough had replied, ‘ I shall with 
all my heart live friendly with 
those that have shown so much 
friendship to you and service to 
the Queen.’ The dinner given by 
Harley took place on the 6th of 
January. There were present, be- 
sides Marlborough and Godolphin, 
Boyle and St. John, Halifax, Sun- 


derland, and Cowper. Somers also 
had been invited, but had gone to 
his country house. Cowper, in his 
private diary, has described the 
scene with much spirit. ‘ After 
Lord Treasurer was gone, who 
first went, Secretary Harley took a 
glass and drank to love and friend- 
ship and everlasting union, and 
wished he had more Tokay to drink 
it in; we had drank two bottles, 
good, but thick. I replied his 
white Lisbon was best to drink it 
in, being very clear. I suppose 
he apprehended it, as I observed 
most of the company did, to relate 
to that humour of his, which was 
never to deal clearly or openly, 
but always with reserve, if not 
dissimulation, or rather simulation, 
and to love tricks even where not 
necessary, but from an inward 
satisfaction he took in applauding 
his own cunning.’ 
Burns sings that 


* The best-laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley.’ 


And this was to be proved quickly 
in Harley’scase. At this time the 
influence of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough over Queen Anne was 
rapidly waning, and that of Abi- 
gail Hill, now Mrs. Masham, was 
rapidly rising. The latter claimed 
cousinship to Mr. Harley, and 
with that statesman she was in 
constant and familiar communica- 
tion. The belief was consequently 
strongly fostered that whatever 
influence Mrs. Masham might gain 
over her royal mistress would be 
exerted in pursuance of her kins- 
man’s counsels and in promotion of 
his power. This roused the sus- 
picions of Godolphin and the Marl- 
boroughs. They also began to 
doubt his political honour and 
fidelity, and an incident which 
happened at this juncture told 
badly against Harley, and strength- 
ened the ill-feeling of his ene- 
mies. A clerk named Gregg, who 











had been employed by Harley as a 
spy in Scotland and elsewhere, had 
entered into a treasonable corre- 
spondence with M. de Chamillart, 
the French Secretary of State. 
He was accustomed to slip his 
letters into the packets which Mar- 
shal Tallard, as a prisoner in Eng- 
land, used to send unsealed to the 
Secretary's office, to be there 
examined and then forwarded. 
One of these packets, being opened 
on suspicion in Holland, was found 
to contain the copy of a draft 
transmitted by Gregg of a letter 
which it was designed the Queen 
should write in her own hand to 
the Emperor, requesting him, ac- 
cording to the wish expressed in 
Parliament, to appoint Prince 
Eugene in Spain. Gregg had been 
able even in the copy to mark, 
those passages first written by 
Harley as Secretary of State, and 
others added by Godolphin as 
Prime Minister. Gregg was con- 
victed of treason and sentenced to 
death. Two smugglers who had 
also been in the pay of Harley as 
spies had betrayed his confidence 
by carrying counter-tidings to the 
French, and the heavy losses the 
English had sustained at sea were 
set down to their treachery. 
Godolphin and Marlborough 
threatened to resign, but Harley, 
who was regarded with special 
favour by the Queen, protested 
that he had no other wish than to 
continue honestly the coalition be- 
tween the moderate Tories and the 
moderate Whigs. On Sunday, the 
8th of February, as the Queen went 
to preside over the Cabinet Council, 
she was waited upon by Godolphin 
and Marlborough, who stated that, 
as Harley was still continued in 
office, they could not attend the 
Cabinet, nor take any further part 
as her Majesty’s Ministers. Anne 
suffered them ,to depart, and went 
on to the Council. When Harley 
began the business of his depart- 
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ment, he saw by the faces of his 
colleagues that there was mischief 
on foot. No business was done. 
The discontented lords now re- 
solved to examine the convicted 
man Gregg, with the hope of in- 
volving Harley in a criminal charge. 
In this, however, they failed, Gregg 
swearing, as he should answer be- 
fore the judgment-seat of Christ, 
that Harley was not privy to his 
writing to France, either directly 
or indirectly. But party rage 
continued to spread, and in the 
end Harley was driven to resign, 
the ‘all-accomplished St. John,’ 
who was then Secretary at War, 
retiring with him. 

In retirement Harley continued 
to work assiduously, though secret- 
ly, upon the Queen through Mrs. 
Masham ; and ultimately he had his 
triumph. Anne dismissed Sunder- 
land first, and then Godolphin him- 
self. The latter had foolishly address- 
ed the Queen in unbecoming lan- 
guage, and this fact enabled her the 
more easily to dismiss the Minister. 
‘The many unkind turns I have re- 
ceived from you,’ she wrote to him, 
‘and especially what you said to me 
personally before the lords, make 
it impossible for me to continue 
you any longer in my service. 
Bat I will give you a pension 
of 40001. a year; and I desire 
that, instead of bringing the staff 
to me, you will break it, which I 
believe will be easier to us both.’ 
The high office of Treasurer was 
now placed in commission, but the 
seals of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
were given to Harley, who was re- 
garded as being virtually Prime 
Minister. He endeavoured to se- 
cure the aid of some prominent 
Whigs in the Administration, but 
failed to attach young Robert 
Walpole, who was worth more 
than halfhis party, he said. Somers, 
Cowper, and Halifax were also 
proof against Harley’s overtures, 
although he assured them that he 
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intended ‘a Whig game at bot- 
tom.” 

A very dramatic attempt to take 
Harley’s life, made in i711, the 
year after his preferment, did much 
to make him popular, and establish 
his position in the public favour 
and also in that of the Queen. It 
appears that there was a French 
emigrant named the Marquis de 
Guiscard, who was in receipt of an 
English pension of 400/. at the 
same time that he was in secret 
correspondence with the French 
Government. He had been con- 
sulted on several occasions by Go- 
dolphin and Marlborough with re- 
spect to their projected descent 
upon Languedoc and Picardy, but 
his counsels were neglected. En- 
raged at this, and further incensed 
at the reduction of his pension by 
Harley, he resolved upon a signal 
act of revenge. He wrote secret 
letters to Paris, offering to make 
his peace, and disclosing whatever 
he knew. These letters were for- 
tunately intercepted, and a warrant 
for high treason was issued against 
Guiscard by Secretary St. John. 
On the 8th of March he was ap- 
prehended in St. James’s Park, 
and being conveyed to the Cock- 
pit, and hopeless of a pardon, he 
secured a penknife which he ob- 
served on a standish in the room. 
This he secreted unperceived by the 
messengers who watched him. 

Taken next before the Lords of 
the Council, he was confronted 
with his letters from Paris, and 
convicted by his own handwriting. 
Being now desperate, he desired, 
it was believed, to kill St. John, 
who had issued the warrant for his 
arrest; but as St. John sat out of 
his reach, he suddenly stooped 
down over Harley, and with a cry, 
*J’en veux donc a toi!’ drew out 
the penknife and stabbed him in 
the breast. The blade broke in 
the wound about half an inch from 
the handle, which Guiscard not 
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perceiving redoubled the blow. 
St. John, seeing the Prime Minister 
fall, cried out, ‘The villain has 
killed Mr. Harley ’ and drawing 
his sword, as did also the Duke of 
Newcastle and some more, they 
dealt Guiscard several wounds. Two 
lords secured themselves with 
chairs against the assassin, while 
two others deemed discretion the 
better part of valour, and fled. 
Guiscard was at last secured by 
being grappled with and brought 
to the ground. 

Harley behaved himself with 
great firmness and composure. 
St. John, in describing his bearing, 
wrote, ‘I, who have always ad- 
mired him, never did it so much. 
The suddenness of the blow, the 
sharpness of the wound, the con- 
fusion which followed, could neither 
change his countenance nor alter 
his voice.’ The surgeon who ex- 
amined the wound found that if it 
had been an inch lower it would 
have touched the diaphragm, and 
if it had been a nail’s breadth 
deeper it must have reached his 
heart. Harley inquired whether 
the wound was mortal, in order 
that he might know whether to 
settle his affairs; but he exhibited 
no unusual elation when it was 
discovered that it was not. He 
took the broken blade out himself, 
and having wiped it, called for the 
handle, and said, ‘ They belong to 
me.’ His would-be assassin, Guis- 
card, died of his wounds, or rather 
of gangrene, which had resulted 
therefrom. 

The wound which Harley re- 
ceived brought on a fever, and 
this confined him to the house for 
some weeks. When the House of 
Commons was informed that he 
was almost well, and that in a few 
days he would come abroad again, 
it was resolved to congratulate him 
upon his escape and recovery. 
Accordingly, upon his attending 
the House on the 26th of April, 

















the Speaker, Mr. Bromley, ad- 
dressed him in a flattering speech, 
in which he prayed ‘that the same 
Providence that had wonderfully 
preserved him from some un- 
paralleled attempts, and had raised 
him up to be an instrument of 
great good at a very critical junc- 
ture when it was much wanted, 
might continue still to preserve 
so invaluable a life for the perfect- 
ing of what was so happily begun, 
that they might owe to his counsels 
and to his conduct the maintenance 
and firm establishment of our con- 
stitution in Church and State.’ 
Harley made a suitable reply to 
the Speaker’s oration. The news 
of the outrage excited great sym- 
pathy, and both Houses combined 
in an address to the Queen, stating 
their concern at ‘this barbarous 
and villanous attempt,’ insisting 
on the fact that Guiscard was a 
French Papist; and, in conclusion, 
urging her Majesty ‘to give such 
directions as in your great wisdom 
shall seem most proper for causing 
Papists to be removed from the 
cities of London and Westminster.’ 
In accordance with this prayer, 
the Queen issued a proclamation 
strictly to put in force the laws 
against the Papists; and the two 
Houses at once passed a Bill 
making an attempt on the life of a 
Privy Councillor in the execution 
of his office to be felony without 
benefit of clergy. 

Harley’s star was now in the 
ascendant, indeed; and on the 
very day that he brought forward a 
broad scheme of financial reform 
in the House of Commons, fortune 
further favoured him by the death 
of his only possible rival in his 
party’s favour, the Earl of Roches- 
ter. The elevation of the success- 
ful statesman to the peerage quick- 
ly ensued. On the 24th of May 
1711, Harley was created Earl of 
Oxford, thus reviving an ancient 
and illustrious title, which had 
VOL. XL1. NO. COXLVI. 
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been borne by twenty earls be- 
tween the years 1137 and 1702. 
But in order to provide for the 
contingency of a claimant appear- 
ing to a title which had but so 
recently lapsed, the second title of 
Mortimer was also conferred upon 
the statesman. The reasons which 
induced her Majesty to create 
Harley a peer were thus stated in 
a contemporary document pub- 
lished in the Harleian Miscellany: 
‘ Whatever favour may be merited 
from a just prince by a man born 
of an illustrious and very ancient 
family, fitted by nature for great 
things, and by all sorts of learn- 
ing qualified for greater; con- 
stantly employed in the study of 
State affairs, and with the great- 
est praise, and no small danger, 
exercising variety of offices in the 
Government,—so much does our 
well-beloved and very faithful coun- 
sellor, Robert Harley, deserve at 
our hands—he who, in three suc- 
cessive Parliaments, was unani- 
mously chosen Speaker; and, at 
the same time that he filled the 
Chair, was our principal Secretary 
of State, in nowise unequal to 
either province. Places so seem- 
ingly disagreeing were easily re- 
conciled by one who knew how, 
with equal weight and address, to 
moderate and govern the minds of 
men; one who could preserve the 
rights of the people without in- 
fringing the prerogative of the 
Crown ; and who thoroughly un- 
derstood how well Government 
could consist with liberty. This 
double task being performed, after 
some short respite, he bore the 
weight of our exchequer as Chan- 
cellor, and thereby prevented the 
further plundering the nation, and 
also provided for the settling a 
new trade to the South Seas, and 
(by rescuing public credit) so op- 
porttnely relieved the languishing 
condition of the Treasury, as to 
deserve thanks from the Parlia- 
QQ 
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ment, blessings from the citizens, 
and from us (who never separate 
our own interests from the public) 
no small approbation. Therefore, 
we decree to the man that has 
so eminently deserved of us, and 
of all our subjects, those honours 
which were long since due to him 
and his family, being induced 
thereto by our own good pleasure, 
and the suffrage of all Great 
Britain. For we take it as an 
admonition that he should not in 
vain be preserved whom the States 
of our realm have testified to be 
obnoxious to the hatred of wicked 
men, upon account of his most 
faithful services to us, and whom 
they have congratulated upon his 
escape from the rage of a flagi- 
tious parricide. We gladly in- 
dulge their wishes, that he who is 
himself learned, and a patron of 
learning, should happily take his 
title from that city where letters 
do so gloriously flourish.’ 

On the 29th of May 1711, 
Oxford was advanced to the 
further dignity of Lord Treasurer. 
He was destined to be the last 
occupant of that office, the style 
being afterwards changed to that 
of First Minister of the Crown, or 
Prime Minister. Having first 
taken the oaths in the Court of 
Chancery, he went to fulfil the 
same duty in the Court of Ex- 
chequer, when he was addressed 
in the following high-flown lan- 
guage by Lord Keeper Harcourt : 
‘My Lord Oxford, the Queen, 
who does everything with the 
greatest wisdom, has given a proof 
of it in the honours she has lately 
conferred on you, which are exactly 
suited to your deserts and qualifi- 
cations.’ The great rise of Harley 
led Swift to say: ‘This man has 
grown by persecutions, turnings- 
out, and stabbing. What waiting 
and crowding and bowing there 
will be at his levée/’ Oxford also 
received the Garter; and at a 
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general court of the South Sea 
Company he was chosen their 
Governor, as he had been their 
founder and chief regulator. 

But before the year in which 
he attained his highest honours 
closed, difficulties arose in connec- 
tion with the treaty for a general 
peace. The war party carried a 
motion in the Lords against an 
important clause in the treaty, and 
things began to look serious for 
the Oxford and St. John Ministry. 
Their friends began to think they 
could not possibly continue in 
power. Swift wrote to a friend 
that he looked upon them as cer- 
tainly ruined ; for Matthew Prior, 
who ought to know, had given up 
all for gone. Oxford, however, 
still bore himself with bravado; 
and one of the foreign representa- 
tives wrote to a French diploma- 
tist: ‘ My Lord Treasurer bids me 
assure you that you may rely, in 
the most positive manner, upon 
his firmness ; that he will write to 
you in eight or ten days, and that 
you shall see the full effect of his 
promises and of his determination.’ 
Oxford created a large number of 
new peers, to strengthen himself 
in the Upper House; and on one 
occasion a motion having been car- 
ried by a majority of no more than 
thirteen, including the twelve new 
peers, Lord Wharton sarcastically 
asked them whether they would vote 
singly or through their foreman, 

Our army in Flanders not aci- 
ing with the vigour which the 
country expected, resolutions on 
the subject were brought forward 
in both Houses. In the Lords, 
Oxford defended himself and the 
troops by saying, that though the 
Duke of Ormond might have re- 
fused to hazard a general action, 
yet he could be positive he 
would not decline joining with 
the allies in a siege, orders hay- 
ing been sent him for that pur- 
pose. Marlborough severely con- 








demned these extraordinary tactics. 
At a later period the Treasurer 
was pressed to make known the 
intentions of the Government with 
regard to the whole war; and 
some lords expressed their appre- 
hensions of a separate peace. 
‘ Nothing of that nature,’ Oxford 
replied, ‘was ever designed. Such 
a peace would be so base, so knay- 
ish, and so villanous a thing, that 
every servant of the Queen must 
answer for it with his head to the 
nation.’ He also gave the assur- 
ance, ‘ The allies know of our pro- 
ceedings, and are satisfied with 
them,’ 

Upon the conclusion of the 
harassing session of 1712, St. 
John was elevated to the peerage ; 
but the rank conferred upon him 
was not so high a one as his friends 
anticipated. It was known that 
the statesman himself desired 
to revive the extinct Earldom 
of Bolingbroke ; but this would 
have given him as high a title as 
Harley, and that the Lord Trea- 
surer could not stand. In order 
to mark his own supremacy in the 
Cabinet, he insisted with the Queen 
that St. John should receive no 
higher rank than that of viscount, 
and he was accordingly created 
Viscount Bolingbroke. It was at 
this time also, still further to mark 
his supremacy, that Harley con- 
ferred upon himself, through the 
Queen, the Order of the Garter. 

We may pause here to consider 
for a moment Oxford in another 
character, and one which does him 
greater honour, viz. as the friend of 
men_of letters. He resembled Bo- 
lingbroke and Somers in this. 
‘With men of genius of whatever 
rank,’ says Lord Stanhope, ‘ they 
lived not on the footing of chiefs or 
patrons, but on equal terms as 
friends. All state or ostentation 
was avoided. . Thus, when Harley 
was created Earl of Oxford he 
would not for some time allow 
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Swift to call him by his new title, 
and whenever Swift did so Oxford 
gave a jesting nickname in return. 
Thus also one day at Court, when 
Oxford as Lord Treasurer was 
in State attire, and held the white 
staff in his hand, he walked up 
through the crowd of courtiers to 
Swift, and asked to be made known 
to Dr. Parnell, who was standing 
by. “I value myself,” says Swift, 
“upon making the Ministry desire 
to be acquainted with Parnell, and 
not Parnell with the Ministry.” 
Indeed, there was perhaps no man 
of his time more genial, more 
truly at home with men of genius, 
more thoroughly enjoying their 
converse and desirous of their 
friendship, than this the last of 
the Lord Treasurers of England. 
They were not ungrateful, and 
through their means it has hap- 
pened that while Harley is but 
little to be valued or honoured as 
a statesman, he shines in history 
with a lustre not his own. Cer- 
tainly if he showed favour to the 
Muses, the debt has been most 
amply repaid.’ 

We may quote, as one example 
of the truth of the last observation, 
the lines in which Pope (in a dedi- 
catory epistle to Parnell’s poems) 
thus refers to Lord Oxford, after 
his imprisonment in the Tower, 
and his subsequent retreat into the 
country : 


‘In vain to deserts thy retreat is made ; 
The Muse attends thee to thy silent 
shade ; [ trace, 
*Tis hers the brave man’s latest steps to 
Rejudge his acts, and dignify disgrace. 
When Interest calis off all her sneaking 


train, 
And all the obliged desert, and all the 
vain ; 
She waits, or to the scaffold, or the cell, 
When the last lingering friend has bid 
farewell. 
Ev'n now she shades thy evening walk 
with bays 
(No hireling she, no prostitute to praise) 
Ev'n now, observant of the parting ray, 
Eyes the calm sunset of thy various day ; 
Through Fortune’s cloud one truly great 


can see, 
Nor fears to tell that Mortimer is he.’ 
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When the peace of Utrecht had 
been signed the attention of Eng- 
lishmen was centred in the question 
of the succession to the Crown. 
Oxford, though appealed to again 
and again for being dilatory in 
this question, still hesitated to 
move definitely. He gave contra- 
dictory advice to the Jacobites, 
and both Marshal Berwick and the 
Pretender were at length driven 
to the conclusion that the Trea- 
surer’s view was chiefly his own 
maintenance in power, and that 
he had no serious intention of as- 
sisting them. Nobody could tell 
precisely what his views were, 
though many believed him to be 
at heart in favour of the house of 
Hanover. Bolingbroke, on the 
contrary, let no opportunity be lost 
of showing that he was an ardent 
friend of the Jacobites, so that 
there were two parties in the 
Ministry—one decided, and the 
other undecided. Oxford was in 
favour of saying smooth things in 
order to get matters over quietly 
in any great crisis; so he himself 
remarked, ‘ If the company should 
say Harrow-on-the- Hill or Maiden- 
head were the nearest way to 
Windsor, I would go with them 
and never dispute it, if that would 
give content, and I might not be 
forced to swear it was so.’ Yet 
Bolingbroke and others complained 
of his reticence and want of con- 
fidence ; they could get nothing 
satisfactory out of him at the 
most important moments. 

Upon occasion, Oxford could 
play absolutely two parts, as in 
the case of a pamphlet written by 
Swift, and entitled ‘The Public 
Spirit of the Whigs.’ Though 
this pamphlet was anonymous, it 
was well known to be Swift’s; but 
the writer, screening himself, al- 
lowed the printer and publisher to 
be made his victims. The House 


of Lords, in condemning the 
pamphlet, regarded it as a bitter 
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and insulting attack upon the 
whole Scotch nation in treating of 
the Union. The Lord Treasurer 
protested he knew nothing of the 
pamphlet, exclaimed against the 
malicious insinuations contained in 
it, and readily joined in an order 
for committing the publisher and 
printer to the custody of the Black 
Rod. But at the very time he 
professed this ignorance of the 
author of the pamphlet, Oxford 
wrote a letter to Swift, in a feigned 
hand, expressing his sympathy, 
and enclosing a bill for 1001. ‘I 
have heard,’ he said, ‘that some 
honest men who are very innocent 
are under trouble touching a 
printed pamphlet. A friend of 
mine, an obscure person, but 
charitable, puts the enclosed bill 
in your hands to answer such 
exigencies as their case may im- 
mediately require. And I find he 
will do more, this being only for 
the present.’ The Scotch lords 
made strong efforts to get at the 
writer of the pamphlet, whom they 
knew to be Swift; but owing to 
the artifices of Oxford nothing 
came of the matter, and the storm 
blew over. 

But by the middle of the year 
1714 it became obvious that Ox- 
ford was tottering to his fall. 
Complaints were rising against 
him on all hands, and the breach 
between himself and Bolingbroke 
had grown too wide to be bridged 
over. Swift endeavoured to re- 
concile the two friends, and in- 
duced them to meet at Lady 
Masham’s, when he vainly coun- 
selled union. As his remonstrances 
were unavailing, and unwilling to 
side against either of his patrons, 
he decided to cease his counsels, 
and to leave town. Bolingbroke 
thought Swift in the right. The 
latter went into Berkshire, and on 
his departure the fate of Oxford 
was practically sealed. 

At this time, moreover, Lady 

















Masham, whose husband had been 
made a peer by Harley, turned 
against her patron. She was still 
the chief favourite at Court, and 
had become the close friend of 
Bolingbroke and the Jacobites. 
She went so far as to say to Ox- 
ford to his face, ‘ You never did 
the Queen any service, nor are you 
capable of doing her any.’ After 
such language it is extraordinary 
that Oxford should have bowed 
his neck to the yoke so far as to 
go and sup with the woman who 
had insulted him. Oxford now 
wrote a letter to the Queen, con- 
taining a detail of the public trans- 
actions, in the course of which he 
endeavoured to justify his own 
conduct, and expose the turbulent 
and ambitious spirit of his brilliant 
rival Bolingbroke. One passage 
in this letter reads as follows: 
‘After the session of 1712 was 
ended, the Queen, as she had 
promised, ordered a warrant fer 
Mr. Secretary St. John to be a 
viscount; this happened to put 
him in the utmost rage against 
the Treasurer and Lady Masham, 
and without sparig the greatest. 
It did avail very little to tell him 
how much he had got in place; 
for had he been created with the 
other lords it would have fallen to 
his share to have come next after 
Lord Trevor; but the Treasurer, 
with great patience, bore all the 
storm, of which Lord Masham 
was often a witness of the out- 
rageous speeches ; and Mr. Moore 
very lately told the Treasurer that 
Lord Bolingbroke said very lately 
to him that he owed him a revenge 
upon that head. This discontent 
continued, until there happened an 
opportunity of sending him to 
France, of which there was not 
much occasion; but it was hoped 
that this would have put him in 
good humour, which it did, until 
in October 1712 there were 
Knights of the Garter made. 
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This created a new disturbance, 
which is too well remembered, and 
breaks out now very often in out- 
rageous expressions publicly against 
all then made.’ 

Bolingbroke retorted, charging 
the Treasurer with having invited 
the Duke of Marlborough to re- 
turn from his voluntary exile, and 
maintained -a private correspon- 
dence with the house of Hanover; 
and the Dake of Shrewsbury like- 
wise complained of his having pre- 
sumed to send orders to him in 
Ireland without the privity of her 
Majesty and the Council. But 
Lady Masham was his most pow- 
erful foe; and on the 27th of 
July a very acrimonious dialogue 
occurred between that lady, the 
Chancellor, and Oxford in the 
Queen’s presence. The Treasurer 
affirmed that he had been wronged 
and abused by lies and misrepre- 
sentations ; but he threatened ven- 
geance, declaring he would leave 
some people as low as he had 
found them when they had first 
attracted his nétice. The Queen 
detailed some of the grounds of 
her own displeasure with Oxford— 
his clese confidant, Lewis, being 
obliged to admit the truth of some 
of them—and the altercation 
lasted till two o'clock in the 
morning. 

The scene closed with the dis- 
missal of Oxford by her Majesty. 
She resumed the white staff, and 
the victory remained with Lady 
Masham and Bolingbroke. Lewis, 
writing to Swift upon the fall of 
his patron, said: ‘The Queen has 
told all the Lords the reasons of 
her parting with him (Oxford)— 
viz. that he neglected all business; 
that he was very seldom to be un- 
derstood ; that, when he did ex- 
plain himself, she could not believe 
in the truth of what he said; that 
he never came to her at the time 
she appointed ; that he often came 
drank; lastly, to crown all, that 
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he behaved himself towards her 
with bad manners, indecency, and 
disrespect—pudet hee opprobria 
nobis, &c. I am distracted with 
the thoughts of this, and the pride 
of the conqueror.’ The fall was 
most complete, yet we must sup- 
pose, with Lord Keeper Harcourt, 
that the Queen did everything 
‘with the highest wisdom,’ and 
was as judicious in unmaking the 
Earl as she was originally in 
making him. It is a curious 
commentary upon these high State 
affairs to find it stated that the 
last straw which broke the Trea- 
surer’s back was his refusal to 
give Lady Masham a good round 
sum as part of the plunder made 
from a contract ! 

A still more serious trial was 
in store for the fallen statesman. 
The House of Commons resolved 
early in June 1715 to impeach 
him of high treason and of high 
ctimes and misdemeanours. On 
the 9th of July Lord Coningsby, 
followed by a great part of the 
Lower House, brought up to the 
Bar of the Lords sixteen articles 
of impeachment against the Earl, 
to which six others were afterwards 
added. The first fifteen referred 
to the peace of Utrecht, and the 
sixteenth to the creation of peers. 
A debate ensued whether any of 
the articles amounted to high 
treason, and it was proposed to 
consult the judges; but a motion 
to that effect was lost by eighty- 
four to fifty-two. When it was 
next proposed to commit Oxford 
to the Tower, the Earl rose and 
addressed the House in a short 
speech, protesting his innocence, 
and pleading privilege in that he 
had only obeyed the positive orders 
of the Queen. ‘My lords,’ he 
urged, ‘if Ministers of State, act- 
ing by the immediate commands of 
their Sovereign, are afterwards to 
be made accountable for their pro- 
ceedings, it may, one day or other, 
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.be the case with all the members 


of this august assembly. I am 
now to take my leave of your lord- 
ships and of this honourable House, 
perhaps for ever. I shall lay 
down my life with pleasure in a 
cause favoured by my late dear 
royal mistress ; and, when I con- 
sider that I am to be judged by 
the justice, honour, and virtue of 
my peers, I shall acquiesce, and 
retire with great content. And, 
my lords, God’s will be done! 
His lordship was committed to the 
Tower, though, owing to indisposi- 
tion, the order was not carried into 
effect for a few days. 

Oxferd lay in the Tower till the 
24th of June, when he was brought 
to Westminster Hall, where the 
Peers had assembled for his trial, 
and where the King, the Royal 
Family, and the foreign Ministers 
were seated around as spectators. 
The Earl stood bareheaded at the 
bar, with the fatal axe before him. 
When the proceedings had pro- 
gressed for some time, their lord- 
ships adjourned to theirown House, 
for the purpose of discussing Lord 
Harcourt’s motion that the House 
should receive no evidence on the 
charges for misdemeanours until 
after the charges of high treason 
were determined, it being gener- 
ally conceded by the Privy Coun- 
cil that there was not sufficient 
evidence to convict Lord Oxford 
of the greater crime. The motion 
was opposed by Sunderland and 
other leaders; but as it was sup- 
ported by the whole body of the 
Tories, and by the influence of the 
late Whig Premier, it was carried 
by a majority of eighty-eight 
against fifty-six. The House of 


Commons regarded this motion as 
an infringement of their privileges, 
and refused to comply with it. 
The quarrel which now ensued 
between the two Houses exactly 
suited Oxford and his friends. 
The Lords appointed the Ist of 














July for the trial; but the ex- 
asperated Commons would not go 
on with the prosecution under the 
terms imposed by the Upper House. 
The result was that when the Lords 
assembled in Westminster Hall no 
prosecutor appeared ; and the noble 
judges, after waiting a quarter of 
an hour, returned to their own 
House. It was there proposed 
that as no charge had been main- 
tained against Robert, Earl of Ox- 
ford, and Earl Mortimer, he should 
be acquitted ; and this motion was 
carried—a sentence which was 
warmly cheered by the multitude 
outside. ‘ The acclamations,’ wrote 
Erasmus Lewis to Swift, ‘ were as 
great as upon any occasion; and 
our friend, who seems more formed 
for adversity than prosperity, has 
at present many more friends than 
ever he had before in any part of 
his life. I believe he will not have 
the fewer from a message he re- 
ceived this morning from the King 
by my Lord Chamberlain to for- 
bid him the Court.’ 

The attitude of the Marl- 
boroughs during this memorable 
trial was singular and worthy of 
note. The Duke secretly desired 
the acquittal of Oxford, and work- 
ed for that end—his conduct being 
sharpened by the knowledge that 
the impeached Earl had obtained 
possession of a letter signed by 
the Duke before the death of 
Queen Anne, in favour of the 
Pretender, which letter Oxford 
threatened to publish if driven to 
extremity. But whether this letter 
was in existence or not, Marl- 
borough had certainly communi- 
cations with the exiled family. 
The Duchess of Marlborough had 
an inveterate hatred of Oxford, 
and was determined, if it could 
possibly be accomplished, to secure 
his conviction; and the Duke 
being, as was well known, under 
ett icoat government, his Grace 
@ a very difficult part to play. 
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When the Earl was acquitted, the 
Dachess was almost distracted 
with rage that she was unable to 
obtain her revenge. 

An important fact in connection 
with Oxford was established by a 
letter amongst the Stuart papers. 
It seews that, stung with indigna- 
tion the harsh treatment he 
had received from the house of 
Hanover, he wrote from the Tower 
to the Pretender offering his ser- 
vices, and giving his advice on 
the management of Jacobite affairs. 

Lord Oxford lived for barely 
seven years after his acquittal by 
the Lords, He died on the 21st 
of May 1724, in the sixty-fourth 
year of his age. It is impossible 
not to give him the highest praise 
as a liberal patron of literature 
and thearts. He was the greatest 
collector in his time of all curious 
books in print and manuscript, 
especially those concerning the 
history of Great Britian. These 
were preserved and considerably 
augmented by his son, the second 
earl, and were afterwards purchased 
for the British Museum. His 
printed books, however, were most 
unfortunately dispersed. The Earl 
was likewise a man of letters and 
taste himself, and under this 
character Swift addressed to him 
a proposal for correcting, improv- 
ing, and ascertaining the English 
tongue. In 1710 his lordship 
wrote An Essay upon Public 
Credit, which was inserted in 
‘Somers’ Tracts;’ and there are 
two other works said to have been 
written by him, and entitled An 
Essay upon Loans, and A Vindi- 
cation of the Rights of the Com- 
mons of England. Several of his 
letters are preserved among the 
Harleian mss., and certain amusing 
verses of his were included in the 
correspondence between Swift and 
his friends. 

Probably the best characterisa- 
tion of the Earl of Oxford and 
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Mortimer is to be found in the 
pages of Coxe. ‘ Oxford,’ observes 
this interesting writer, ‘was un- 
impeachable in his private charac- 
ter, never offending against moral- 
ity either in conversation or action, 
a tender husband, and a good 
father ; highly disinterested and 
generous. He prided himself on 
his high descent, was stiff and for- 
mal in his deportment, and for- 
bidding in his manner. He was 
learned and pedantic ; embarrassed 
and inelegant both in speaking 
and writing. He was equally an 
enemy to pleasure and business ; 
extremely dilatory and fond of 
procrastination ; timid in public 
affairs, yet intrepid when his own 
person was concerned ; jealous of 
power, indefatigable in promoting 
the petty intrigues of the Court, 
but negligent in things of import- 
ance; a Whig in his heart, and a 
Tory from ambition; too ready for 
temporary convenience to adopt 
measures he disapproved, yet un- 
willing wholly to sacrifice his real 
sentiments to interest or party; 
affecting the most profound secrecy 
in all political transactions, and 
mysterious in the most trifling 
occurrences. He was liberal in 
making promises, yet breaking 
them without scruple, a defect 
which arose more from facility of 
temper than from design. He 
corresponded at the same time 
with the dethroned family and the 
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house of Hanover, and was there- 
fore neither trusted nor respected 
by either party. The only point 
in which he and his colleague 
Bolingbroke agreed was the love 
of literature and the patronage of 
learned men, which rendered their 
administration illustrious.’ 

The cardinal sin of Harley as a 
politician was undoubtedly vacilla- 
tion. A man had better make 
mistakes in being bold and original 
than attempt to trim his sails in 
times of great crises. At one time 
this statesman was powerful be- 
yond even the manner of Prime 
Ministers, but he lost his position 
through weakness and irresolution. 

He was not great in the higher 
sense of statesmanship, because such 
greatness is incompatible with an 
effort to sway both leading parties 
in the State by pleasing them. 
He had neither the audacity nor 
the ability of Bolingbroke, but with 
more caution he might have cir- 
cumvented that able, yet reckless, 
statesman. Lacking this caution 
—upon the possession of which he 
nevertheless prided himself—he 
fell before his enemies. And so 
the last of the long line of Lord 
Treasurers of England came to be 
disgraced at the Court which he 
had long ruled, and to be put 
upon his trial for high treason 
before his peers, many of whom 
owed their very elevation to his 
favour, 
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Book the Sixth. 
LADY BEAUTY’S JOY. 


CHAPTER I. 


IN WHICH THE TIMEPIECE OF ONE GAY LIFE BEGINS TO STRIKE THE 
MIDNIGHT QUARTERS, 


Sopnia found her mother seated on the edge of the bed, pale and 
exhausted, but with nothing about her to account for her maid’s 
sudden excitement. The old woman passed her hand feebly 
across her forehead, trying, it seemed, to collect her thoughts, 
and then began to speak. 

‘ Have I been asleep? I must have been asleep! Where is 
Jones? Did I not see her here? O Sophy, I have had such 
an odd dream! I thought there was a ball here—in this room ; 
and yet my bed was here too, and I lying on it; and between 
‘ the dances a girl in a blue dress whose face I could not see came 
and sat on the bedside, and she had a lover with her; and they 
were toying and kissing, and then I called out something and 
afterwards awoke. I suppose I awoke. I had not known I was 
asleep.’ 

The maid subsequently told Sophia that, so far as she knew, 
her mistress had not been asleep at all; that all of a sudden she 
began to call out very loud, as if she were scolding ; and that in 
the midst of a torrent of words she became deadly pale and 
seemed to faint away. Seeing this, the maid had rushed off for 
Sophia, and upon their return the old woman was come to her- 
self, and sitting down as Sophia had found her. The doctor 
being sent for, made the usual inquiries and examinations, and 
ordered his patient to bed for a day or two, saying that she had 
overtaxed her strength ; but when alone with Sophia he told her 
that there had evidently been an attack in the brain, which might 
be the forerunner of something very grave, or might be only a 
symptom of weakness and old age. 

‘The latter, I think,’ he said as he was leaving; ‘ your 
mother is a very aged person, I should fancy, and her last decay 
has probably begun. How long she may live no one can say; but 
she will not be the same woman again, and the rest of her life 
will be going downhill, how fast or how slow depends on her con- 
stitution and our care.’ 
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‘I told you, Sophy, that I felt a little shaken,’ the old woman 
said, when her daughter came back to her bedside. ‘Don’t you 
remember what I said about the peach-trees? A little rest, 
Sophy, will set me up—a little rest. I have had a hard life of 
it, enjoying myself; I don’t feel tired of that in the least, but 
every one wants rest sometimes.’ 

There followed the contraction of life which is the sure token 
of advancing age. Old Mrs. Temple got up late; she seldom 
drove out, and then only at the sunniest hours; and she had all 
through the day her little delicacies—turtle-soup in tablespoons, 
champagne in tiny glasses, and all the usual dainty forms of 
nourishment for wasting lives. Sophia remarked, however, that 
her mother was more than ever solicitous about expense. 

‘I declare it is a sin to be eating this soup,’ she would say. 
‘How much is this a quart ?—a guinea, I daresay. And as to 
sending to Gunter’s, Sophy, it is waste, sinful waste. You 
would get it quite as good at the confectioner’s here. Fancy if 
I went on with champagne and turtle at this rate for a year or 
two, why, money would come to an end, Sophy—money would 
come to an end!’ 

Everything pointed in one direction : Mrs. Temple was living 
on capital ; and she dreaded the approaching exhaustion of her 
means. Sophia tried to get some knowledge of her affairs. 

‘Could not I do that for you, mamma ?’ she asked one day, 
as the old woman was figuring over her bank-book. 

‘You, Sophy!’ she answered, with a gleam of her former 
vivacity. ‘You dear child! you would not know which side 
is which—which is the mother and which the banker.’ 

‘Let Archibald help you, then,’ Sophia rejoined. 

‘ Archibald, indeed !’ the old woman exclaimed. ‘ That great 
man stooping to my little bit of business would be like a camel 
trying to get through a needle’s eye. No, thank you.’ 

Elsewhere, too, some gleams of her old spirit broke through 
the clouds of weakness and illness, but Sophia, watching her 
narrowly, thought the vivacity only assumed. Even now she 
fancied she could discern a look of deeper care on the old woman’s 
face as she returned to her calculations. Next day they drove 
to the bank, and feeble as Mrs. Temple was, she insisted on 
going in alone; and she had a long interview with the manager. 
When she came out she showed Sophia a roll of notes. 

‘Two hundred and fifty pounds, Sophy,’ she said. ‘I shall 
put it in my drawer, and if I am not able to get out again this 
winter there will be money enough to go on with. I don’t wish 
any one to go to the bank about my business again—mind that ; 
and you need not pay any bills just at present. What ready 
money is wanted we can take out of this.’ 
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All this was alarming to Sophia. She was not the girl to give 
way to covetousness at atime like this; but who, without uneasiness, 
could face the prospect of supplies perhaps suddenly cut off at the 
most trying juncture? As to herself, Sophia did not feel much 
anxiety. Had Percival continued true to her, how gladly she 
would have put any fortune she might have inherited into his 
hands to repair his loss! but now she was not interested enough in 
life to fear poverty. Beyond care for her mother, she imagined 
there was nothing to live for. She had tried even after Mrs. 
Hands’ visit to disbelieve the reports which had seemed so fatally 
authenticated ; but the very next day Sibyl told her that she too 
had heard from another quarter the most indifferent account of 
Percival. At this Sophia became hopeless. It was curious that 
the only person to whom she said anything about her trouble 
was Prendergast. Whatever had passed at the time of his pro- 
posal had set up something like an intimacy between them ; and 
one day when he called, noticing that she looked pale, he made 
some remark upon the trial her mother’s illness must be. 

‘It is not mamma,’ she feplied—‘ that I could bear; but 
O, I feel so weary and sick! I have heard such dreadful things 
about the man I believed loved me. Have you heard anything ? 
O, do you believe it all ?’ 

‘I am afraid Brent has forgotten himself,’ Prendergast 
replied gravely, and said no more. 

Meanwhile her sisters, with the above exception, maintained 
on the subject an ominous and dreary silence ; and her mother, 
whom she carefully kept in ignorance of the reports, never men- 
* tioned Percival’s name. So poor Sophia, with her broken hopes, 
went her dull round from day to day, nursing her mother, and 
communing with her own sad heart, and there was not one ray 
of cheerfulness in her life. She grew pale and worn ; and though 
she tried to be cheerful, every one could see that care was eating 
her spirit and strength away. Certainly the contrast of her 
appearance with that of Caroline, or even with that of Sibyl, was 
a warning against living for an idea in this worldly world. The 
other sisters might not indeed have grasped the whole substance 
—in this life who does ? But Sophia’s very shadow had vanished 
away, and she was quite alone, and destitute not only of pleasure, 
but of illusion too. 





CHAPTER II. 


IN WHICH MRS. BARBARA TEMPLE, IN THE CHARACTER OF ECCLESIASTES (NEW 
VERSION), DELIVERS A FAREWELL SERMON ON LIFE. 


Wrxrter darkened on apace, and while the old woman’s health 
more visibly declined, Sophia was pained to find that she would 
not allow the idea of death to near her. From occasional remarks 
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that she let fall, it seemed that Mrs. Temple was wilfully 
maintaining this delusion of returning strength, with an under- 
current of conviction that she was to die after all. But to Sophia 
she always spoke as if her recovery were a certainty; and she 
even said one day: ‘ Next year I shall go to Paris, and the year 
after that to Vienna.’ 

‘Mamma,’ Sophia said seriously, when she heard this extra- 
ordinary speech, ‘next year! and the year after that! Does it 
never strike you how uncertain life is ?’ 

‘ Of course life is uncertain,’ the old woman replied briskly. 
‘I never knew the time when it was anything else. But we 
must make our arrangements, and then take our chance. You 
were taught to dance when you were seven years old, although 
you would not require it for nine years more; and life was as 
uncertain then as now. Still, it would never have done not to 
have taught you to dance.’ 

‘ Yes, but when one is weak and sick these things seem to 
come nearer, don’t they, mamma?’ Sophia said, with the greatest 
tenderness. 

‘Seem to come, Sophy! They do come nearer. I wish 
they did not. But that is no reason why we should bring them 
nearer still by our own reflections and guesses.’ 

‘But, mamma,’ Sophia said, now resolved to press the mat- 
ter, ‘ ought we not at such times to think a little about the other 
world, and prepare for it ?’ 

‘Prepare for the other world!’ the old woman exclaimed 
impatiently. ‘ Tell me, how shall we do it? You talk as if one 
could make ready for the other world like a flower-show or a ball. 
I don’t know anything about the other world. I hope everything 
will be right ; but there is nothing I can do.’ 

‘See a clergyman, mamma,’ Sophia said, growing timid 
before her mother’s unwavering hardness. ‘See Mr. Knox. He 
is very kind, I am sure, and not the sort of man to excite you.’ 

‘Very well, Sophy,’ her mother retorted, getting a little 
flushed with excitement, but speaking with sarcastic self-repres- 
sion. ‘ Let us suppose Mr. Knox comes to see me. I can tell 
you what will happen. He will have a black book with him, 
which at first he will try to keep out of sight, and he will edge 
it into view as he is talking about the weather. That will be a 
signal to me of what is coming. Then he will begin by saying 
that this is a world full of pain and care and trouble.’ She hit 
off the clergyman’s voice exactly, but more, it seemed, from her 
old habit of ridicule than from any present wish to be flippant. 
‘If I say what I think, I shall answer, “‘ Not a bit of it; itis a 
cosy bright world enough, and I never complained of it.’””’ Then 
he will go on and talk about loving the world. ‘ Well,” I ought to 
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say, ‘‘I do love it, and never more than now when I am shut out 
from it.” ‘‘ Yes,” he will say, ‘‘ but people ought to be serious.” 
** Serious !”’ I shall answer. ‘‘ Believe me, the person who pro- 
duces one hearty laugh from another does good in the world. 
Serious, indeed! give me round faces, not long ones.” Won't 
this be improving talk, Sophy, and do good to me and good to 
Mr. Knox? Then he will talk about sickness being a blessing ; 
and if I give him my mind, I shall say that sickness is one of 
the few things I know which is an unmitigated bother and per- 
plexity. Won't that make Knox whistle ? He will feel he must 
put me down ; and next he will say we are all sinners. What 
then? IfI say the truth, I shall answer, ‘‘I don’t see it. I 
have done my best in life. I have not been a liar, or a thief, or 
cruel. Enjoyment came to me, and I took it, and what a fool I 
should have been if I had not taken it! But I have tried to be 
a good mother and a kind friend, and though I don’t mean to 
say that I have not often been in fault like other people, still I 
have never done anything to make a fuss about. The Almighty 
won’t judge us for mistakes and little slips of temper, that I am 
quite sure of. I have always gone to church when I could, and 
if there is any better way to heaven than that, I don’t know it 
nor anybody else.’’ So please, Sophy, don’t have Mr. Knox here ; 
either I say what I do think, and shock him, or I say what I 
don’t think, which is not likely to do any good to anybody.’ 
‘But, mamma,’ Sophia went on, ‘do you never feel as if 
you wanted something better than this world? It is very happy 
and all that while it lasts; but do you never wish for another ?’ 
‘Never, Sophia!’ her mother replied, now with distinct 
harshness in her voice. ‘I have told you a hundred times. I 
am satisfied with the world, and with other people, and with 
myself. I tell you I find only one fault with the world—I want 
it to last, and it won't.’ 
This reply was delivered in a way that finally closed the con- 
versation, and Sophia never dared again to allude to the subject. 
December drew to its close, and she saw that her mother was 
more and more declining in strength, and that even her insatiable 
appetite for the world itself was departing. She no longer cared 
to hear the talk of the town. Her beloved Morning Post would 
lie day after day unopened. The little meals, which she used to 
take with the eagerness of one who is determined to overcome 
illness, were now languidly put aside to another hour. She slept 
more frequently, and everything showed plainly that she was quit- 
ting the stage of the world, where, a popular actress indeed, she 
had so long and so brilliantly figured. 
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CHAPTER Ii. 


IN WHICH SOPHIA HAS THREE COUNSELLORS, AND THE LAST LEAF OF A WITTY LIFE 
IS WRITTEN. 

Nor was poor Sophia left alone with her sorrow. We have 
all friends in this world—some who wish us well, and some who 
wish us nothing of the kind. TIll-wishers and well-wishers some- 
times are equals in making us uneasy. And thus it was with 
Sophia ; for while she was shut up with her mother in the sick 
house, various persons found opportunity to disturb her with 
counsel or warnjng. The indefatigable Mrs. Hands, who had 
fully made up her mind that the young woman must and should 
marry young John Done, managed to work her way into the 
house several times. Sophia now feared and hated the widow in 
equal parts, although she could not deny that, in telling her the 
truth about Percival, she had acted the part of a friend. 

‘ My dear Sophia,’ this energetic dame said, ‘I hear that 
Brent is coming home—bankrupt, they say; character and cash 
both gone! I should like to see you comfortably settled before 
that time, and in a position to treat him as he deserves. Now, 
while your mother is still living, and able to be comforted, settle 
yourself, Sophia, settle yourself. My dear, J know one young 
man at least, who would be at your feet in an hour after the 
time I told him there was a hope that you would change your 
mind and say ‘‘ yes.” I know the young man.’ 

‘Thank you,’ Sophia replied hastily. Her cheeks were on 
fire at the bare idea of seeing Percival again. ‘I shall stay 
with mamma to the last; and I am not going to marry any one.’ 

‘ Certainly not a man who has treated you badly,’ the widow 
said, resolved to pledge Sophia to this much at least. 

‘I am not going to marry anybody,’ Sophia repeated tartly. 

She had another counsellor. Egerton, having heard that 
Percival was returning, ventured to advise Sophia on the whole 
subject. 

‘It is not his being a little wild, Sophia, that I should so 
much object to,’ he said. ‘We are all that sometimes. I mean 
all young fellows, not girls, though I said ‘‘ we.” I had what 
we call.an affair with Miss Johnson at that glove-shop myself 
many years ago, and it went so far that once or twice we were on 
the point of going out walking together, and all that sort of 
thing—you know what I mean, Sophia ; but it was the time for 
the equinoctial gales, and the weather got unsettled and that 
stopped it; and then I got engaged to Caroline, and she was 
such a tremendously fine girl that she steadied me. I don’t 
want to find fault with Percival Brent, who is not half a bad 
fellow, Ithink. But you are not the woman for him, Sophia, 
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that is where it is—you are not the woman for him. In every 
case a woman ought to be the woman fora man. A man of 
Percival’s sort ought to be engaged to a woman with a whip in 
herhand. Some of us—I mean the fellows with ‘‘go’’—want to 
be influenced, and things to be brought to bear on us, and we 
want forcible feminine character about us, and the rest of it, and 
in such cases there is nothing like a woman with a whip in her 
hand.’ 

More solemn and weighty words were addressed to the poor 
heart-sick girl. Goldmore no sooner heard that Percival was 
coming back than he became sincerely alarmed for Sophia’s 
future. 

‘I tremble for that girl,’ he said to his wife one morning, 
‘kind, impressible, virtuous as she is. I wish she would accept 
Prendergast, who is as much in love with her as ever, and to 
whom fortune will make no difference. I greatly fear—I very 
greatly fear—that Sophia will be very poor at her mother’s death. 
Everything points that way. But she is the sweetest of girls,’ 
he added, in tones of solemn approval; ‘she is a sister you may 
well be proud of, and she shall never want a brother while I 
live, Sibyl. She shall live here if she will make this house her 
home.’ 

‘I don’t know that Sophy- would care to live here,’ Sibyl 
answered curtly. ‘She is fanciful and quixotic. Perhaps she 
will marry Percival Brent after all.’ 

‘ Not after his improper behaviour,’ Goldmore remarked, with 
the solemn morality of a Great Briton. 

Sibyl laughed a little. 

‘ Women forgive that sometimes,’ she said. 

Accordingly Goldmore, in fear of something which he could 
not quite define to himself, resolved to give Sophia the benefit 
of his experience of life. His kindness and his good intentions 
were undoubted, and his words were those of a man who ‘ knows.’ 

‘Don’t be deceived by that soft forgiving heart of yours into 
marrying a profligate, Sophia,’ he said. ‘A young man may 
fall into many errors and come out of them, and be as good as 
ever, but a profligate never returns to the state of his youth. 
He may seem respectable, but he is never truly restored. He 
has lost that which he cannot regain. There will always be 
a hardness and a coarseness about him, and he may any hour 
relapse into evil ways. Such men make a pretence of reforming 
when they want to marry, and perhaps even believe themselves 
reformed ; but, Sophia, a profligate can no more reform and be 
what once he was than a man who has lost an eye can see again 
as perfectly as when he had two. Be firm, Sophia! Be true to 
yourself. Hear nothing the young man says.’ 
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Poor Sophia began to cry. 

‘I am not saying this thoughtlessly, my dear girl,’ Goldmore 
continued, taking her hand. ‘I admire a young woman who 
loves a man and will make a sacrifice for him, and I may take 
the liberty of assuring you, Sophia (so great is my interest in 
you), that I had resolved, had the young man been honourable, 
that no little difficulty of a pecuniary kind should have stood in 
your way. But now, Sophia,’ Goldmore said, with all the mag- 
nate upon him once more, ‘I must interfere in quite another 
sort of way.’ 

Late that night, when weary Sophia stole back to her mother’s 
room she found it dark, for the lamp had gone out. 

‘Are you awake, mamma ?” 

‘Is that you, Sophia?’ the old woman answered, in a clear 
and singularly collected voice. ‘ That girl in blue is here again, 
you see.’ 

‘What, mamma? Where ?’ 

‘ Here, at the end of the bed, and that young fellow with her. 
They have been dancing, and came here afterwards. They have 
not spoken to me, not a word. Only they sit there kissing and 
laughing. Idon’t object to laughing or kissing either ; only they 
should not choose this place, where so many people are passing 
up and down. But, Lord, how young people will go on!’ 

Time after time during several days the old woman would 
imagine that the bedroom was a ballroom, and that the girl in 
blue and her lover were sitting at her bed’s end, flirting and 
misbehaving themselves in a way which tickled the old woman ; 
for she often laughed aloud, and said over and over again, 

‘Lord! how young people will go ‘on !’ 

At last, on Christmas-eve, Sophia was sitting beside her, 
and she spoke all at once in a low penetrating whisper : 

‘ Sophy, I know who that girl is now.’ 

‘Who, mamma ?’ 

‘ Myself, dear—myself.’ She uttered this in a whisper of 
secrecy, low, but intensely clear. ‘I saw the face just this 
moment. And that is Jack Dallimore—‘*‘ Spider Jack” we used 
to call him, he was so thin; but he was clever and so handsome! 
We stole out together during the dance at Lord Mountjoy’s. 
There he is kissing her again! How cold it is! Let us go 
back ; let us go back; let us go back!’ 

She turned and composed herself to sleep, and all night long 
she lay placidly. When the doctor came in the morning he 
found her much weaker, and said she must have brandy every 
half-hour, for she was sinking fast. But she would take nothing; 
only slept away, while hour by hour the beating pulse reported 
failing strength. Sophia, feeling the end was near, sent word to 
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Car and Sibyl; and the three sisters watched beside her all the 
afternoon, while Egerton and Goldmore waited down-stairs. The 
breath grew fainter ; fixed lines came out on the mobile face ; 
the three daughters stood round the bed; and the worldly little 
mother passed without a pang away. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WHICH YOUNG LOVERS ARE TO PERUSE FOR ANTICIPATION, AND OLD LOVERS FOR 
RETROSPECT ; AND ALL READERS OF * LONDON SOCIETY’ BECAUSE THE ARGUMENT 18 
* LADY BEAOTY'S JOY.’ 


Ir was about the middle of January. The funeral was over, 
and Sophia was sitting alone in the little morning-room which 
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had been her mother’s favourite spot. Car and Sibyl had gone 
home, and Goldmore was down-stairs in the library examining 
the old lady’s papers, the greater portion of which had only just 
now been obtained, as her solicitor had been from home. He 
had arrived half an hour ago, and, together with Goldmore, was 
going into the affairs. Sophia sat alone, full of foreboding and 
dreariness. It was after four o'clock; the sky was sullen gray ; 
a mist was rising all round the house. Dreary, dreary world! 
Sophia’s heart went off—as it had done a hundred times every 
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day for months past—to Australia and Percival, and that odious 
Mrs. Lanigan. She had in her mind's eye quite a picture of 
her rival : a tall handsome woman, with free eyes, a high colour, 
and dark eyebrows and hair. How could Percival have liked 
such a creature? Then there was the wonder which had haunted 
her now for weeks. Would Percival come to see her when he 
arrived in England? ‘Would he imagine she did not know? 
Could she steel her heart and repel him as she ought ? 

So constant had these reflections and questionings been of 
late, that what followed was a coincidence only in appearance. 
‘ Will Percival come to me ?’ was actually on the tip of that in- 
ward tongue with which we soliloquise, when her maid came into 
the room with an expressive face, saying, 

‘Gentleman called to see you, miss;’ adding, in a kind of 
unofficial whisper, ‘it’s Mr. Brent, miss /” 

She had heard all the gossip of the town ; but her face and 
tone signified that if she were mistress and not maid, Percival 
should be forgiven at once, and more than forgiven shortly. But 
Sophia was too agitated for observation. Should she say, Not at 
home? Engaged? Cannot see him? Her heart had almost 
stopped beating ; but resolved not to let her maid see anything, 
she said, in as quiet a voice as she could command, 

‘ Show him up.’ 

She gave one hasty ylance in the mirror to see that she was 
fit to be seen, as girls say. Let female seers prognosticate what 
they will from it, she did not care to meet Percival—even that 
fickle and false Percival—looking her worst. Then the door 
opened, and he was ushered in. 

The two stood looking at each other in silence for a moment. 
He saw her pale, worn, and clad in black. She saw him bearded, 
weather-burnt, stronger-looking, handsomer than ever. She was 
ready in her heart-sickness to cast herself in his arms and take her 
chance. But just then she saw the mark of a cut upon his fore- 
head, and she remembered the accident with Mrs. Lanigan. 

Why he had waited that moment I cannot tell. A man 
never should pause when the woman he loves shows the smallest 
sign of readiness for his embrace. Perhaps Percival only wished 
to give the maid time to go down-stairs. It is certain that next 
moment he sprang forward, with his arms stretched out, to take 
Sophia to his breast; but that little space of waiting gave jeal- 
ousy time to erect a barrier before her heart. She would even 
then have given the world for his embrace, if but it had 
been honest; but perplexed, tortured, and at last fairly mad 
with jealousy, she turned deadly white, and, sobbing, she cast 
herself on the couch, where, grasping the satin cushion in her 
hands in a passion of grief or disappointment— 
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*O,I can’t, I can’t, I can’t!’ she cried, in a heart-broken 
voice. 

The room was half in darkness, and Percival by no means 
understood the true cause of her agitation. He came to her 
side, and, kneeling, took her in his arms without a word. She 
felt his embrace winding about her, so full of strength! she was 
nothipg in his arms! In her wretchedness she felt thankful that 
he had taken her so. It was not her doing! She was too frail 
to resist him. And so he drew her gently up: until their eyes 
met again. 

Let me tell you a secret, reader. Some men and women— 
not many—are born in this world who are honest by nature. 
Earth-sprung honesty I should call theirs, to distinguish it from 
that which is the result of sound teaching and example. These 
people are never so awkward as when they are doing anything 
mean or underhand ; and for the rest of their lives their honesty 
is proclaimed in their aspect. Such was Percival Brent. He 
was a simple straightforward man, true by instinct, and the idea 
of having been seriously false-to Sophia—or that he could have 
been suspected of such an offence—had never crossed his mind. 
And now, as he looked down into her troubled eyes, his own, 
which were dark brown, and very speaking in their way, beamed 
out steadfast rays oflove and truth. There was a little surprise, 
@ little sadness in the expression; but the clear strong gaze 
could never have come from any but a true man. Sophia felt it. 
Before he opened his lips she knew she had misjudged him. 
Already she was beginning to hate herself for her doubts. A 
moment longer he gazed at her, not, as it would seem, wishing 
to hurry her kiss; and she grew so impatient to expiate her 
fault, that she was going to kiss him first. He gently held her 
back. 

‘ Sophia,’ he said, ‘do you remember the day we said good- 
bye at the Beeches ?’ 

She nodded her head in answer. She could not speak. Her 
eyes were running over. 

*I could not say good-bye. I was too broken—far too 
broken.’ 

She pressed his hand to tell him how well she remembered 
all. 

‘ But,’ he continued, in his quiet voice, ‘ while I held you to 
my heart I vowed a vow that when I took my lips away from 
yours, I would never touch a woman’s lips again until ours met 
once more.’ 

He stopped. 

‘I understand,’ Sophia said to herself, with a sudden flash 
of new interest in his words. ‘He is going to confess to me 
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about Mrs. Lanigan! I daresay he only flirted with her a bit ; 
and he must have been very lonely in Australia ; and no doubt 
she was very forward—like an actress!’ 

All this ran through her mind, not only faster than it runs 
from my pen, but faster far, reader, than your eye travels along 
the line of words. Without a pause, Percival went on : 

‘ And I have kept that vow, Sophia. I wanted to tell you 
before I kissed you. You can take your good-bye kiss back 
again ; for the lips have been all your own since then.’ 

‘O, wait—wait one moment!’ she cried. 

She wished to collect herself for the coming joy. Besides, 
ought she to kiss him with her eyes wet with tears? So she 
made ready. Then she turned her warm and melting lips upward, 
and, as she drank his long kiss, she sighed a sigh of rapture too deep 
for words, almost too deep for thought. ‘Iam his, and he is mine.’ 
O, how that pure embrace rewarded her, in one great spell of 
bliss, for all her waiting and her pain! She forgot everything 
but her deep happiness. She was in a trance of joy, and all 
beside joy faded out of her consciousness. There was neither past 
nor present, neither hope nor fear, neither wish nor regret—all 
was merged in the full and blessed now! 


I declare I will not have my lovers peeped at for the next 
few minutes. And I shall tell you nothing at all, but let your 
fancy paint what passed on that sofa. 

Glance back over your own lives. Have you ever had such 
a moment of love after years of pain? Just recall your own 
sensations, and leave Percival and Sophia to enjoy theirs undis- 
turbed, as happy lovers should. 

Even when their first transports are over there they sit, 
exchanging at slow intervals one low-spoken sentence for another. 

So at full tide on some quiet coast a wave breaks with a 
low plash of music on the shore, and then there is silence, and 
then another wave answers in the same murmuring note, as in its 
turn it lays its head on the golden beach. Or so, deep in the 
‘woods at summer noon, when all beside is rest and stillness, one 
singing-bird trills out a few deep notes of passion, and then the 
golden stillness recurs, until the mate answers from another tree 
in notes as laden with music and tenderness. Break, shining 
sea, wave after wave of joy! Sing, birds of love, and let the 
voice of your passion go to and fro from breast to breast! And 
you two pure and faithful hearts, touch each other at last, and 
tell in what language you please that earthly paradise is here, 
within your clasping arms. . 


‘But, Sophia,’ Percival says at last, ‘for what possible reason 
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did you behave yourself so very oddly when I first came into the 
room? I really thought you were angry, or frightened. What 
could you mean by it ?’ 

He laughs ; but when he looks at ber he sees her lower lip 
give a twitch, and she makes a little shivering noise, as if she 
were going to burst out crying. 

‘I suppose you have had so much trouble lately,’ he says 
tenderly. ‘Think no more about it, dear.’ 

She hated herself for her doubts. She would confess all to 
him. No, she would not. Yes, she would. Then at last she 
answered, 

‘It was not my home troubles, Percy. It was—it was—’ 

‘ What was it?’ It is so sweet to bend over her and ques- 
tion her in this low voice. 

‘ Well, you know, it was—it was—’ 

He sees that twitch ofthe lip once more. He sees her eyes move 
round the room, as iflooking for something, but she stops again. 

‘ What can it have been ?’ he asks a third time. 

Then all at once she looks up, laughing like a shining April 
shower, though her voice trembles still. 

‘It was nothing—nothing in the world, but that I was so 
delighted to see you, dearest, dearest darling !’ 

She seals that statement-with a kiss. But, my moral young 
woman, we have caught you telling a decided fib. 


CHAPTER V. 


IN WHICH YOU SHALL SEE LADY RIVALS WITH THE SEAS BETWEEN THEM. 


Arter these first transports were over Sophia noticed that 
her lover spoke in a voice of sadness, and not with the exulta- 
tion which so joyful a meeting might be supposed to inspire. 
Sophia at once remembered what she had been told of his ill- 
fortune, and made no doubt that he was dejected by the thought 
of it. She could not understand what dejection meant just then, 
being in so happy a mood that her spirits flew far above every 
vulgar care. 

She had a kind of feeling that all would be well somehow ; 
but she asked her lover tenderly if any anxiety pressed upon him, 
and he at once told her the truth. 

‘I have not prospered,’ he said sadly. ‘Complaint always 
comes with a bad grace from one who is unsuccessful, but I assure 
you I have not had a fair chance. The man with whom I was 
working promised to take me into partnership, and all seemed to 
go well for a while; but we had a quarrel.’ 

‘About what?’ Sophia asked, with keen interest. ‘ Was 
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Bessie Warren in the quarrel ?’ she says to herself. She tosses 
her head with a little of the triumph of the woman who has won 
the man. Percival is as unconscious of it as Miss Bessie 
Warren herself can be. 

‘O, as to what we quarrelled about, that is not of any great 
importance,’ Percival replied, with a little hesitation. ‘A short 
time after his daughter—’ 

‘So!’ Sophia thought ; ‘I was rather expecting her to come 
in somewhere here.’ 

‘His daughter,’ continued Percival, ‘ got engaged to another 
man—’ 

‘To another man!’ exclaimed Sophia. ‘ Had she an affair 
with any one before ?’ 

‘How sharp you girls are in love matters!’ says plain Per- 
cival, not seeing her drift, however. 

‘It was not exactly an affair; I think she took a liking to a 
man who would not take a liking to her.’ 

‘ Now just tell me,’ Sophia said, stopping him here, ‘ was she 
pretty ?’ 

* How quick you girls are to ask about each other's faces !’ 
cries plain Percival again. ‘She is in Australia, and you here. 
Pretty or plain, what is it to you ?’ 

‘I want to know,’ Sophia said, ‘and know I shall. Was 
she pretty ?” 

‘Very pretty indeed,’ Percival answers. 

‘ And you say she took a liking to a man who did not take a 
liking to her ?” 

‘Yes; he did not care for her.’ 

All through his life Percival never understood why just at 
this moment Sophia got a little closer to him and pressed his 
hand so kindly. 

‘Go on, Percy,’ she said; ‘ tell me more.’ 

‘ Well, she engaged herself to another man, and he and I never 
got on; and then the old man became rather disagreeable, and 
nothing went right, and it ended in my throwing the thing up; 
and here I am, Sophia, quite penniless. Indeed, dear, if it had 
not been for what you hid in that pocket, I should not have been 
here to-day.’ 

He stopped and shook his head sadly. 

‘Never mind, Percy!’ Sophia said gaily. ‘ You are here in 
safety. Something will turn up for you. Archibald will get you 
something, Iam sure. Archibald makes a pet of me!’ 

‘No,’ cries proud Percival, ‘I have got the promise of a 
situation in Sydney—a capital situation too, and out there I 
shall go, and work my way.’ 

At this Sophia’s face fell, and she was about to speak with 
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great eagerness, when the maid came in and announced that Gold- 
more wished to see Sophia in the library. Percival was for going 
away, but she would not hear of it. 

‘It is my house now,’ she said, with a sad smile; ‘ you must 
stay with me a little longer. Wait, until I come back.’ 

With a doubting and fearful heart she descended to the 
library. She was fully prepared for the worst as regarded her 
mother’s affairs, and, alas, money had never seemed so precious 
in her eyes before. Had she but a fortune now, how happy she 
and Perey might be! She braced herself, however, for the shock 
which she felt sure was coming, and opened the library-door. 
Seated at a table, all covered with papers, were her brother-in- 
law and her mother’s solicitor, and by the candlelight their faces, 
half shaded and half seen, looked very ominous. To Sophia, at 
least, everything seemed gloomy. Goldmore rose from his seat 
solemnly and set a chair for her at the table, and then with his 
usual three-syllable ceremony began to speak. 





CHAPTER VI. 


IN WHICH LADY BEAUTY, HER LOVER, ARCHIBALD GOLDMORE, AND ALL READERS GET 
A SURPRISE, 


‘We have been examining, my dear Sophia, your mother’s 
papers, and we are now in a position to let you know exactly how 
you stand. I have waited before calling you down in order that 
I might be able to satisfy your mind in all particulars, and not 
merely read over documents to you which would deal in 
general terms, without making the facts of the case clear. I 
think as your mother has made a very special communication 
to you about the state of her affairs—a communication which she 
wished her executor to read before showing it to you—I think I 
may now read her letter, and thus it will be she and not I who 
will tell you how you are left. Shall I read the letter, or will you 
read it for yourself ?’ 

‘ Read it, please,’ Sophia replied, trembling with excitement. 

Goldmore drew the candle closer to himself, adjusted his 
glasses on his nose, and began : 


‘**My dear Sophia,—I have for a long time felt great 
anxiety about you and your future, when I shall be taken from 
you. For Caroline and Sibyl I am not concerned; they are 
happily married, and will never want either wealth or counsel. 
With you the case is very different. You must be aware that 
your course in life has not been such as I approved of. I re- 
gretted, and I shall always regret, that you did not marry when 
you had a favourable opportunity; and you know well that, in 
acting as you did, you cast aside all my precepts, and, indeed, 
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disappointed all my hopes. But I am bound to say you never 
forgot yourself, and your behaviour was as mild and daughterly 
as possible under the circumstances; and I cannot but tell you 
that your affection for me at that time touched me deeply, even 
though I was angry. You gave me the idea of a girl who, 
though acting from a mistaken principle, was doing it in a high- 
minded way. And, since then, every day I have had fresh 
tokens of your love and care. 

** You three girls will have at my death a thousand pounds 
apiece. The whole of my remaining income goes back to the 
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family of my first husband. I hoped to have seen you married 
and settled before I died; but, as this was ‘not to be, I could not 
think of your being left in so miserable a position. For this 
reason, while my income was still very large, I resolved, without 
telling any one, to reduce my expenditure, and lay up a little 
money for you. I have already accumulated rather more than 
eight thousand pounds, and before I die this sum will no doubt be 
increased. You will be my residuary legatee, and at my death 
the sum I have saved will be yours absolutely. I must charge you 
to be cautious with it. Submit yourself implicitly to the guid- 
ance of our good Archibald; and, as you love my memory, and 
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remember the sacrifice I have made, you must not, in any freak 
of affection, let the fortune slip away. It is meant for your 
comfort. You will ill repay me if you allow any other person to 
squander it. 

**' You have chosen your way in life; and, although it is 
not mine, I hope you will be happy. Of course I have no right 
to force my views on you. You have got to live your own life, 
and to get enjoyment in your own way. The great thing in life 
is by some means to get enjoyment out of it, which I sincerely hope 
you may de. Try, any way, to be a credit to your mother. Remem- 
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ber, whatever else you do, always dress handsomely and keep up 
appearances, and think sometimes of your old worldly mother, 
‘* Barpara TEMPLE.”’ 


Goldmore laid the letter on the table, and then, with his 
most imposing air, took up another paper, on which were some 
columns of figures, set out with great care. He readjusted his 
glasses, and began afresh : 

‘ The property you receive in this way,’ he said, ‘ amounts to 
about twelve thousand pounds, and the manner in which it is 
invested is most satisfactory. I should like you to glance over 
this—’ 


See p. 578. 
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‘O Archibald, not just yet,’ Sophia said, in great agitation. 
* To-morrow—another time will do. I feel a little upset. Will 
you give me mamma’s letter, and then excuse me for a while? 
I don’t think I can speak very much just now.’ 

With an agitated bow to the man of law, she got out of the 
room. 

‘Miss Temple is a little moved,’ the solicitor remarked. 
‘ By no means unnatural.’ 

‘She is a tender-hearted girl,’ Goldmore said; adding in his 
testimonial style, ‘ I have a high opinion of her.’ 

And Sophia hurried away, not to her lover, but to her 
mother’s room. There she cast herself on Mrs. Temple’s bed, 
and poured out mingled tears of gratitude, grief, and joy, such 
as I hope, reader, may bedew your memory some day. The 
little worldly mother, who seemed—and who, in a way, was—so 
selfish, how kindly she had acted at the last! Sophia thought 
of her frivolity, her obstinate refusal to make any preparation for 
death, her absorbed spirit of worldliness ; and then this kind 
deed coming up like a flower out of her very grave! She was a 
tender-hearted girl, as Goldmore said ; but, perhaps, most of us, 
one time or another, have felt something akin to the feeling 
which filled her breast, as, through her tears, she called out, 
although there was none to hear, 

‘Mamma, mamma! OQ, if I could only tell you—if I could 
only have you for ten minutes to tell you !’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


IN WHICH LADY BEAUTY'S JOY TURNS INTO PERFECT FROLIC. 


Yes, but tears like those—albeit their grief is deep and 
pure—are ready to sparkle when the next gleam of sunshine 
comes. Sophia awoke next morning with a dancing heart. She 
did not see Percival again that night; but sent him a little note 
asking him to come early to her the following morning. And no 
sooner was he in the room than she flew to him and kissed him, 
with pride and delight in every feature. 

‘ What are you going to do ?’ she asked. 

‘Going back to Australia, as I told you,’ he answered. 
‘ But, Sophia, you are too good—far too good—to offer to wait 
for me. I am not going to be a success in life, I am afraid.’ 

‘O, I am going to earn my bread myself,’ Sophia cried, clap- 
ping her hands. ‘ You keep yourself; J’ll keep myself.’ 

‘ Earn your bread !’ exclaimed Percival. ‘ How do you mean 
to do it ?” 

‘Give dancing lessons, dear,’ she answered. ‘ Look here !’ 

And with a ‘tra, la, la’ on her lips, she began to turn and 
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whirl about the room, down and up, the picture of honest delight. 
And Percival looked on in wonder, which at every motion of her 
figure kept turning into love. 

* Dancing lessons!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Where will you get 
pupils ?’ 

‘Here is my first,’ she retorts, taking him up as she goes 
by. ‘ Now, sir—’ 

* Really, Sophia, what is all this for ?’ 

‘ For twelve thousand pounds, you clumsy boy! There, you 
are on my toe!’ 

‘ Twelve thousand pounds, Sophia !’ 

‘ Twelve thousand pounds, Mr. Percival Brent. I am worth 
twelve thousand pounds !’ Now she stops and looks him full in 
the face. ‘ By the way, can you tell me how Mrs. Lanigan is ?’ 

Percival turned very red at this amazing question; but there 
was no guiltiness in his face as he replied : 

* How do you know Mrs. Lanigan ?’ 

‘How do you know her?’ Sophia asked smartly. ‘IZ know 
her through the newspaper. She was out driving with a friend 
of mine and got spilt. Somebody said it was the horses having 
had too much champagne—the newspaper said that.’ 

Percival muttered something under his breath, which sounded 
very like some brief and emphatic remark about the newspaper, 
and caused Sophia to lift her finger. 

‘ Please, not before me,’ she said. ‘No colonial language 
before me. I am not Bessie Warren.’ 

‘I thought there was something up by what I heard in the 
hotel last night,’ Percival said, with gravity and reflection. 
‘ Tell me, Sophia, have there been any stories going about here 
not to my credit ?’ 

* Rather,’ she answered, now serious herself. ‘ Don’t mind 
them.’ 

‘Let me tell you the whole truth about that affair,’ he said. 
‘I was driving with Mrs. Lanigan. The fact was I was one of 
a large party in the country that day, and the carriage which was 
to take Mrs. Lanigan back to the theatre had an accident, and the 
friend at whose house she was asked me to drive her in his gig, 
and I did, and we came to grief. I believe, Sophia, I had too 
much champagne, and that is the truth of it. We had rather 
too merry an afternoon meal. I drank too much wine, I confess.’ 

‘Naughty boy! But tell me—did you sit next to Mrs. 
Lanigan at lunch ?’ 

‘No; at the far end of the table.’ 

‘ There,’ Sophia said twice over, putting a kiss between the 
two words—‘ there, I forgive you the champagne!’ 

She forgave him ; but the hot fellow would not so easily for- 
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give the slanderous folk who had made free with his name. And 
if I were to tell how he searched the slander out, and faced Mrs. 
Hands, and faced John Done, to whom she referred him, and how 
John Done turned very pale, and declared that Mrs. Hands had 
taken up in earnest what he had said in jest, and how to excul- 
pate himself John Done made all his family quarrel for ever with 
Mrs. Hands, and how Mrs. Hands by the transaction lost fifty 
dinners and about one hundred lunches annually for the remainder 
of her life—all this, if I were to tell, would fill more pages than I 
can compute in a moment, and time and space press, and I 
must and shall soon make an end. So we go back to Sophia and 
her Percival. 

He will not consent to marry her as a poor man. He will 
go back to Australia and make his fortune. Note, reader, how 
she manages him. 

‘O, very well,’ cries she, tossing her head angrily. ‘ Of 
course I can’t say, ‘‘ Will you marry me?” three times running. 
You must do as you please.’ 

She walks from him to the window, and looks out, quite in a 
pet. 

‘ You know what I mean,’ explains he. He has followed her. 
* You know quite well what I mean.’ 

‘ Well, if Ido, then you need say no more about it.’ 

And she turns her back on him. 

‘I only say I can’t marry you as a poor man.’ 

‘ Very well ; don’t marry me, then.’ 

‘ But I don’t want you to speak in that way.’ 

‘ And I don’t want to speak at all.’ 

‘ Sophia, you need not be so ill-natured.’ 

She turns round on him, making ready to tell fib the second, 
which this time was a sizable one without any mistake. 

‘O, I know what it is: you have some other woman out 
in Australia whom you want to marry, and this is all pretence.’ 

‘Want to marry some other woman out in Australia!’ Per- 
cival cried, aghast at the thought. ‘Another woman! Why, 
Sophia, look here !’ 

He sinks at her feet, and then he presses her handkerchief to 
his lips—not her hand—humbly signifying that anything about 
her is dear to him. And she, though not ill-pleased to see how 
artistically she has brought him to her feet, bites her lip, tosses 
her head, looks angry still. Then releasing her handkerchief 
from his grasp, and putting it to her eyes— 

‘I know this,’ she says. ‘ If you really lo-lo-loved me, you 
would not let this miserable mo-mo-money stand in our way !’ 

And quite overcome with grief, she plunges into her pocket- 
handkerchief, and is lost to his view. 
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He will have her out; she will not come. He will dry her 
eyes ; she does not want to have them dried. He will make her 
stop crying; she cries all the more. At last he sinks at her feet. 

‘ Listen, Sophy ; I will do anything you please. I will make 
no trouble about anything. I will marry or not, just as you like, 
if you only will stop crying. I can’t bear to see you cry; I can’t, 
indeed.’ 

*O, you dear old stupid!’ she cries, unveiling herself at the 
moment ; and there she is, rosy, blushing, laughing, triumphant. 
She has carried her point and made a fool of him, and she tosses 
her handkerchief in his face, and flies from the room, killing him 
with a retreating eye as he tries to catch her in vain. 

My wish is that every reader of this delightful tale should, at 
all convenient places, have the moral lessons of the passage 
pointed out. Here I will just remark that if any reader is very 
much in love with a woman, and she wants him to do anything 
which he does not want to do, he may as well do it at once and 
save time. 

One other fragment of their courtship, of later date, let me 
give, just to show how Sophia wove her web around him. She is 
at the piano, and has been singing ‘In questa Tomba’ to him. 
They are alone in the little drawing-room, and Percival says, 

‘I am so fond of that melancholy music.’ 

‘ Melancholy music! Will you have some more ?’ 

‘ Please.’ 

Ripple and dash, her hands fly across the keys. Ripple and 
dash, the notes glance off her finger-tips in a kind of audible 
spray. Then, with one look behind her at him, and a face full 


of fun, she starts off : 
‘We Two. 
Lavex! if your heart beat light, dear boy ; 
Alone and merry are we ; 
For Love is the game, and I am the toy: 
- Bo laugh, if you like, at—me / 


Sine! if your heart beat light, dear boy— 
Like a lark o’er a sunlit lea; 

Let the first trill be Passion, the next be Joy, 
And the end of the music—me / 


Dance! if your heart beat light, dear boy ; 
There’s nobody here to see. 

You can be saucy—and I can be coy! 
Dance, with your arms about—zme / 


Just for one hour of heedless joy 
This shall our pastime be— 

Laughter and singing and dancing, dear boy; 
And only yourself and—me /” 


She ceased, and turned up a thorough flirting face,. sparkling 
like a brook when the sunshine glances on it through moving 
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leaves. O, she was ready for a bit of frolic just then, our grave 
Sophia, with her seriousness and her natural piety, and all the 
rest. Grave young women frolic at times, my uninstructed 
reader, and I would have you know it. 

But Percival, more prosaic than she—perhaps more in love 
just then—looked at her, and his eyes grew moist with tender- 
ness and delight as he gazed. 

‘I don’t laugh much, Sophy. I dance badly. I can’t sing 
at all.’ 

‘An old crabbed awkward thing!’ she replied. ‘ His face is 
crosspatch. His step is a halt. His notes were learned in a 
rookery.’ 

No, do what she will, she cannot make him laugh. He is too 
much in love, and his gaze makes her more serious too. The 
twinkling lights in her face pass off. She begins to give him 
beam for beam, full of earnest affection. Ah, the brook is run- 
ning deeper now, and the light falls on it steadily. 

‘ But the awkward boy loves little Sophia more than all the 
world beside.’ 

‘ Does he ? truly ?’ 

‘More than all the world beside.’ How old the words are! 
How new and fresh each lover can make them ! 

‘ And will he go on loving—for ever and for ever and for 
ever ?” 

‘ For ever and for ever and for ever.’ 

‘ Then,’ Sophia cried, spreading out her arms, ‘ why are you 
standing over there, stupid thing? Don’t keep me waiting any 
longer. Come and kiss me.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


' LADY RIVALS, WITH THE FOOTLIGHTS BETWEEN THEM. 

PERCIVAL got his own way, after all, in the matter of marrying 
asa poor man. Fortune, Henry Fielding tells us somewhere, never 
does things by halves. Two months after, Percival’s uncle died, 
and it was found that, in spite of his wife’s cajoling, he had 
remembered his nephew; and though the bulk of his property 
went to his stepsons, he left Percival the fifteen hundred a year 
which he had so long allowed to his father. So Percival did not 
marry as a poor man after all, and the little mother, had she 
lived, might have confessed that sometimes love finds out the way 
to fortune too. 

Wedding-bells come ringing in as my story nears its end. 
Sophia Temple is the bride the sun shines on. It is a quiet 
marriage ; but loving eyes are about her and upon her. Seven 
long years she has waited, and now the day has dawned that makes 
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her happy. li is sunshine. The little wedding-feast is’ full 
of pleasantry. Egerton Doolittle makes a speech, in which he 
assures the company that he always maintained, in the face of 
everybody, that Sophia would find some one to marry her some 
day. He did not exactly mean what he said, but that some 
one would turn up; for he had heard that there never is a Jack 
but there is a Jill—not that he meant to imply that Sophia was 
not most charming, quite the reverse ; but still it requires fore- 
sight to say how any given thing will turn out, and he always 
said sv in spite of everybody, and there the thing was that day, 
and nobody could gainsay it. And Goldmore hands Sophia 
solemnly into her carriage, and off they go for life and love, and 
the story is told. 

They come back again and settle in the Beeches, which has 
lain vacant since Mrs. Temple gave it up. They begin their 
married life with every promise of happiness, and with the brief 
sunshine of this life warm and bright about them. May I relate 
one little incident ? 

Exactly a month after their return home, Egerton Doolittle 
came in one morning and asked to see Sophia privately ; and 
when he was alone with her and the door shut, he drew a long 
playbill out of his pocket. 

‘Look here, Sophia,’ he says, in a voice of slarm, ‘look at 
this.’ 
The bill announces that in a neighbouring city there is to be 
for one night only a performance of the School for Scandal, with 
Mr. Lanigan as Charles Surface, and Mrs. Lanigan as Lady Teazle. 

‘I call it a serious thing for you, Sophia,’ Egerton says. ‘If 
you will take my advice as a relative, I should keep Percival in 
the background. You will observe it is only for one night, 
and as a prudential matter I should keep Percival in the back- 
ground.’ 

Does she ? 

‘ Come here, sir,’ she says to her husband after Egerton has 
gone. ‘ Do you see this ?’ 

She shows him the playbill, and he looks a little foolish and 
conscious. 

‘I want to see the Lanigan, Percy,’ she says. ‘ You must 
take a box for us both to see the Lanigan.’ 

* You are jesting, Sophia!’ 

‘ Never was more serious in my life. I must, and I will, see 
Mrs. Lanigan !’ 

So the abashed husband has to take a box, and in due time 
they are waiting for the curtain to rise. 

‘Now which is Mrs. Lanigan?’ Sophia asks after the play 
has begun. 
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‘ There,’ Percival says, ‘in the satin dress.’ 

‘ The blue-satin dress? Surely roar is not Mrs. Lanigan ?’ 
Sophia puts a very impressive emphasis on ‘ that.’ ’ 

‘ Yes, that is she,’ Percival replies, with obvious awkwardness. 
He feels very much ashamed of having admired her. He can see 
nothing in her now at all. 

‘Mrs. Lanigan is not the woman with the long train ?’ 
Sophia says, resolved to disbelieve him. In fact, she implies 
that it is quite incredible that TrHaT can be Mrs. Lanigan. 
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‘Yes, the woman with the long train,’ he replies. 

‘ Why, Percival, you said she was so pretty.’ 

‘ Well, you know,’ Percival says, ‘ that was in Australia.’ 

‘Had she the same nose in Australia?’ inquires Sophia, 
crushing her husband by this sarcasm. 
‘ And hereupon Mrs. Sophia Brent sets to work and picks 
the renowned Lanigan to pieces from her eyebrows to her toes, 
and makes it as plain as Euclid to Percival that she is not at all 
prepossessing; and Percival, having the woman of women at his 
side, believes all he hears, and begins to remember now that 
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Mrs. Lanigan’s complexion was sometimes a little doubtful. So 
you see, reader, that Sophia, with all her charms, was only 
mortal woman after all, and would let fly an arrow at a rival as 
swiftly as any of her sex. But it mattered nothing to Mrs. 
Lanigan, who was three times recalled. And it mattered nothing 
to: Sophia, who only wanted to punish her husband, and never 
loved him more tenderly than that night. And so it really 
comes to this, that I need not have recorded so trivial an occur- 
rence at all. 


Sequel. 


CHAPTER I. 
IN WHICH, AS THE CHARACTERS BEGIN TO DISAPPEAR, THE MORAL OF THE PIECE 
BREAKS ON OUR VIEW. 

I am beginning to regret that I did not call this ‘ A Circular 
Novel ;’ which, beside being a title that might have raised public 
curiosity imme , would have pointed to one of the most 
remarkable features\of/the production. For the mathematical 
reader will know that it is the property of a circle—no matter 
how vast it be—that if you pursue its circumference patiently, 
you must at last reach the very point from which you start. So 
here, reader, have you and I beer companions now for six months, 
and on the best of terms, trudging without a murmur the round 
of this novel, and now June finds us in that very dining-room, 
with its mingling lights, from which at first we started. For the 
dining-room was Egerton Doolittle’s ; and among the company 
were not Sophia only, but her husband, Percival Brent. And 
now let us ascend to the drawing-room and rejoin the ladies, 
and with the evening our novel too shall close. 

One ponderous figure we miss. Archibald Goldmore no 
longer moves in the Kettlewell society. Fifteen long years ago 
that leviathan paid the great debt of nature. The grand reserve 
which had hung around him all his life long was never, even to 
the last, ruffled by one fold. Responsible he was, just, good in 
his own way; but Sibyl never got very near to him. The pair 
had not a quarrel in their lives; partly because she stood in awe 
of him, partly because he never meddled with her, partly because 
each was impassive and cold, partly because they never loved 
each other. Love, my reader, is a grand ingredient in quarrels. 
The husband and wife walked apart through life, and never 
exchanged one cordial confidence. Even when Goldmore was 
seized with what he felt inly sure was to be his mortal illness, 
he did not communicate his foreboding to Sibyl. This was not 
because he feared frightening her, but only from bis way of 
keeping things to himself. Before long, however, concealment 
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became impossible. The doctor entered the house ; the end was 
in view. 

‘ Sibyl,’ the old man said one day, when he was rather better 
than usual, ‘ I wish to say a word to you.’ He drew himself up 
a little, with a faint remembrance in his air of his famous testi- 
monial style. ‘ You have been to me a loving and an honourable 
wife. When I die you will find that I have recognised all that. 
You will not be hampered by any foolish restrictions. I desire 
to return you my thanks ’—as if he had been speaking at a pub- 
lic dinner—‘ for your unvarying consideration and attention to 
all my wishes.’ 

He paused, and she stood beside him and did not speak, nor 
show any sign of feeling. She only regarded him fixedly ; and he, 
after waiting to gather a little strength, added in the simplest way, 

‘God bless you, my dear, and watch over you when I am 
gone !’ 

And then, although her face moved not a whit, he saw one 
tear come out and stand on her eyelash and roll down her cheek. 
It was the only tear he had ever seen her shed. Perhaps from 
her it signified more than floods of weeping from an ordinary 
woman. It was sincere, anyhow, not assumed; and Goldmore 
knew it, and the sight comforted him before he died. 

Liberty and fortune he certainly left her; and at the time 
of his death Sibyl was in the very height of matronly beauty. 
Her figure was full and rounded, her hair as fresh as when she 
was twenty, and her movements full of grace ard dignity. She 
was by no means young; but hers was a style of beauty which 
Time finds it hard to destroy, and we all expected that she would 
have married again. This expectation was the more reasonable, 
because she maintained her more youthful habits. But five 
years went by, ten, fifteen, and still Sibyl Goldmore did not 
chenge her name. And now there appeared upon her most 
unmistakable signs of age ; and, curiously enough, as her beauty 
more and more decayed, she seemed more and more resolved to 
let all the world know what a beauty she thought herself. She 
grew affected, sat in postures, dressed for twenty-five—we even 
fancy that she rouged a little. 

Meanwhile her old reserve and her silent ways remained 
the same. She talked little, and took no pains with her conver- 
sation. She treated most people with haughty reserve. Strong 
and sensible as she was, Sibyl was never able to see that she 
was growing an old woman, and that the affectation of physical 
beauty had long ago been ridiculous. I grieve to write it of 
Sibyl, for whom I have ever felt respect and even regard; but 
the verdict of Kettlewell was that she—once a queen in our 
society—had become—dreadful word !—a bore / 
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Caroline, at the same time, had changed with years in quite 
another way. You remember how well she used to dress ?—all 
these girls dressed well. But Caroline, as she became intel- 
lectual, began to neglect her person, and rather affected slovenli- 
ness. She would wear a morning dress in the evening, or go to 
a concert in a shawl like a parish blanket, which she would pin 
across her breast with some odd brooch that she might have 
picked up in Hanway-street. In fact, Car became fearfully blue, 
and would even talk about Hebrew during dinner, attacking 
tender young curates who had never seen a Hebrew grammar, 
frightening the poor young men out of their senses, and ruining 
a good dinner. In addition to this, she became a woman’s 
rights lady, and made speeches advocating female suffrage. Upon 
these occasions, Egerton used to go to the back of the hall with 
an umbrella and applaud. Also, if it was a strange town, he 
would nudge his next neighbour when the speakers came on the 
platform : 

‘Can you tell me,’ he would ask, in a low whisper, ‘ which 
of these ladies is Mrs. Egerton Doolittle ?’ 

Curiously enough, the stranger was never able to point her 
out. 

‘I should like to have seen her,’ Egerton would say. 
‘People assert she is atremendously clever woman. Indeed, I 
know she is. In fact, you may spread it with confidence: she 
is a tremendously clever woman !’ 

‘ And in this way, my dear,’ Egerton would say to her when 
they got home, ‘ in this way I intend to get your name up. It’s 
the kind of thing that is done with actresses, and—and popular 
preachers, and statesmen too, I understand. Some one goes 
about—perhaps the man’s twin-brother—pretending he does not 
know him by sight: asks, ‘‘Is that the great Mr. So-and-so ?” 
Probably the other says, ‘‘I never heard of the great Mr. So- 
and-so.”’ ‘‘ How very remarkable!” the twin-brother exclaims. 
** Everybody is talking about him. I so wish to see what he is 
like.” Exactly my way with you, dear. I shall get your name 
up, depend upon it.’ 

‘I am afraid we shall never get our votes,’ Caroline remarked, 
resting her chin on her hand, and speaking in a mood of doleful 
confidence. It had been a wet evening, and the meeting had 
been small, moist, and not sanguine. ‘ We are working against 
hope.’ 

‘I should not. be disheartened, Car, if I were you,’ Egerton 
replied. ‘Try a little of this pheasant, dear. No? Well, I 
will. Iwas going to say, I should not be disheartened about 
the cause. As you said to-night, dear, new truths always have 
to work their way. Look at my theory about red mullet. I 
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have been at it for twenty years, and yet even to this day that 
delicious fish is laid on your plate in most houses in Kettlewell 
just as if it wasapackage. But that truth will work its way too; 
and when I am no more’—Egerton said this with a tremor in 
his voice, and he laid down his knife and fork to deal with cer- 
tain symptoms of moisture in his left eye—‘ when Iam no more, 
red mullet will be cooked in my way all over educated Europe.’ 

For poor Egerton remained constant to his great theory about 
red mullet, and firmly persuaded that a reform in that direction 
would help on the regeneration of mankind, and in. this gentle 
conviction our amiable milksop will live and die. 

We bid farewell to Sibyl, to Caroline, to Egerton. Let the 
men learn what lesson from Egerton they can or will. I write 
for the women. And I wish them to observe that Caroline 
as well as Sibyl sank into a social infliction, lost all power of 
attraction as years went on; and in both cases I believe the loss 
arose from simple mismanagement. This story (as every reflect- 
ing reader saw long ago) has as many morals as a hedgehog has 
prickles. But here is one particular moral spear which I would 
infix in the minds of my feminine students : 

Either Sibyl or Caroline, according to the gifts of persons 
and of mind, would have outshone Sophia from first to last, had 
they known the secret of charming as she knew it. 


CHAPTER II. 


PICTURE OF A VIRTUOUS HUSBAND, WHOSE WIFE WAS SO DELIGHTFUL THAT ~ 
HE COULD NOT HELP HIMSELF. 

I parEsay some of those readers who are never satisfied want 
to know why in the world I have not told them more about 
Percival Brent, our Sophia’s worthy and happy husband. Now 
the answer to this I shall at once supply. He was so good and 
worthy, and so successful and happy after his marriage, that 
of him there is nothing to tell. What can you say in a story 
about a man who goes to bed and gets up again three hundred 
and sixty-five times every year like all the rest of us? It is 
your men who either never wish to go to bed, or have no bed to 
go to, who make the fortunes of us novelists. Percival continued 
a devoted student of science all his life, and he has already 
attained a very respectable eminence among men of research. I 
have been told that, but for his great modesty, his name would be 
more widely known than it is; and even nowI am assured he will 
make a sensation beyond his own circle of thought by a new 
work which he has in hand. Sophia loved him well and con- 
stantly, and he never wavered in his devotion to her for an instant. 
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His only other mistress was Science, who is a harmless dame, 
and never broke a wife’s heart yet; for, indeed, she rather pro- 
motes matrimonial constancy. Children came to these happy two 
in fair succession, girls and boys—the eldest being at Cambridge 
when the youngest was yet toddling from chairto chair. I fancy 
Sophia never quite shared the enthusiasm of her lord and master 
for the physical sciences; and she did not quite care for all 
his learned professors, who had not enough humanity for her ; 
but she always entertained them genially. At times she would 
fillip her husband a little. For instance, one day hearing him 
say of a scientific friend, ‘ He is successful and profound,’ which 
Percival uttered with unusual deliberation, Mrs. Sophia comes to 
her husband’s side, and, looking saucily over his shoulder, says 
she, 

‘ By ‘‘ successful” my husband means that the gentleman 
has discovered a new beetle, and by ‘‘ profound”’ that he believes 
absolutely nothing.’ 

Which Percival answered with a laugh and a pinch. Beyond 
these harmless pleasantries there was never a difference on 
general subjects between the two. 

And here is why I have said nothing about Percival Brent. 
Happy, somebody cries, is the nation that has no history. Happy 
the husband, say I, about whom the novelist can find nothing 
to tell. Happy Percival Brent, of whom all we now record is 
that he called Sophia his wife; and that she was mother to the 
children who are now rising up like young palm-trees in that 
happy home where once down the dining-room floor our merry 
little mother of long ago stepped her minuet. 

But Sophia, Sophia, to you I have not done justice. We all 
called you ‘Lady Beauty,’ but I have failed to describe you 
aright. You are not interesting in my pages. You are interest- 
ing in life. Who could make real your thousand little graces of 
mind and way, of dress and look and speech? I feel that had 
I drawn a woman who knew the way to administer ‘strychnine 
safely, and did administer it; or had I written about a woman 
who had four husbands, but had never realised her Ideal, and 
described her in a cab, or a yacht, or some other energetic 
conveyance, flying away to joy with the man of her heart; or 
had I described a lively young woman who smoked Three Castles 
tobacco, wore a billycock hat sloped on her head, knew how to 
swear and whistle,—she might have been a success in my hands. 
But you I have not been able to draw, my sweet Sophia. A 
blurred dim tracing is all I have given of your clear and perfect 
beauty. You will be called insipid; you whose hands and eyes 
and presence, had they but been about me, would have made me all 
I might have been, and now shall never be. Forgive me, who, 
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trying to paint you, have painted only your pale shadow, and who 
feels now, as the brush slips through tired fingers, ‘I have tried, 
and tried, and failed.’ 





CHAPTER III. 


IN WHICH LADY BEAUTY TEACHES LADIES ALL HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL FOR EVER 
WITHOUT ENAMELLING. 

But with a sigh I shall not end this story. I am resolved to 
end smiling, and to have my readers smiling too; for which pur- 
pose I have kept an anecdote for the very latest line. 

Sophia would sometimes see her friends at little téte-d-téte 
visits, and here she would discourse, as she only could, on all 
kinds of subjects, or she would let her friends discourse. The 
charm of Sophia was, that you could never tell exactly whether 
it was you or she kept up the conversation. How that woman 
managed her house and family is quite beyond my comprehension. 
Manage she did, and well; and yet whenever you called on her, 
morning or evening, there she was, dressed with the best taste, 
her hair done in faultless style, and all the rest of her attire to 
match. Ah, gray-haired Sophia, you knew—did you not ?—that 
one to whom you often vouchsafed those gracious interviews, in 
all honour loved you with a more than boyish love? Of what 
did we not talk! Literature, music, pictures, history, gossip 
now and then ; but somehow one always went away from that 
drawing-room with a more cheerful heart, with nobler views and 
hopes of human life, with a touch of refinement caught from 
Sophia. And lovers Sophia had more than me, as he shall see 
who reads on to the now-nearing close. 

One morning—well I remember it—as Sophia and myself sat 
thus alone, Percival being occupied with a fossil, I drew from my 
pocket that little paper of ‘Beauty Rules,’ of which I told you 
some time ago, saying that I should like her to explain these 
axioms tome. She was sitting in a low chair, and had a work- 
basket beside her, with which she kept up a kind of telegraphic 
connection in the shape of a thread which travelled slowly from 
the basket to herself, as her fingers worked out some mystery in 
wool. 

‘ Hand me the paper,’ she said, laying her needles and work 
down. ‘I will read them to you, and explain.’ 

But here Sophia was seized with a fit of laughing, greatly 
tickled, it seemed, to find herself lecturing on beauty to me. 

‘I never showed these to any one except yourself,’ she 
remarked, when her mirth was ended. ‘And I never meant to 
show them to any one at all. I daresay you will think them 
great rubbish.’ 
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And so she began with a comic preface, which was not on 
the paper at all : 

‘ “ Beauty Rules,” by Sophia Brent, an elderly lady, who 
ought to be thinking of other things.’ 

‘Rute OnE.—A woman's power in the world is measured by 
her power to please. Whatever she may wish to accomplish she 
will best manage it by pleasing. A woman's grand social aim 
should be to please. 

‘ And let me tell you how that is to be done,’ Sophia said, 
putting her paper down for a moment. ‘A woman can please 
the eye by her appearance, her dress, her face, and her figure. 
She can please the ear by studying the art of graceful elocution, 
not hard to any of us, for by nature we speak with finer articula- 
tion than you. She can please the mind by cultivating her own— 
so far, at least, as to make her a good listener; and as much 
farther as she will she can please the fancy by ladies’ wit, of 
which all of us have a share. She can please the heart by amia- 
bility. See here,’ she continued, growing graver, ‘you have 
the key of my system. Beauty of person is only one feature of true 
beauty. Run over these qualities. See how small a part perso- 
nal beauty or the freshness of youth plays here. I want you to 
observe this; for my art would consist not in making women 
attractive who are openly pretty-and young, but in showing them 
that youth and prettiness, though articles of beauty, are neither 
the only nor the indispensable articles.’ 

‘In that case,’ I remarked, ‘ you will hardly illustrate your 
system in person.’ 

To this she vouchsafed a smile and mock curtsy, and read, 

‘Rute Two.— Modesty is the ground on which all a woman's 
charms appear to the best advantage. In manners, dress, con- 
versation, remember always that modesty must never be for- 
gotten.’ 

‘ Hardly likely to be,’ I murmured. ‘ Is it ?’ 

- * Understand me,’ answered Sophia briskly. ‘I mean modesty 
in a very extended sense. There is nowadays a tendency in women 
to rebel against old-fashioned modesty. The doctrine of Liberty is 
spreading among us, for which I thank God,’ Sophia said (she 
was the oddest little mixture of Tory and Whig and Radical ever 
compounded on this eccentric earth). ‘But the first effects of 
that doctrine on our minds are a little confusing. We are growing 
more independent and more individual. Some of us fancy that 
to be modest is to be old-fashioned, and of course we want the 
newest fashions in all things. I maintain,’ Sophia said, growing 
a little warm, as if she fancied I might argue back—‘ I maintain 
that a modest woman is the reply of my sex toa brave man— 
you can no more have a true woman without modesty than a true 
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man without courage. But remember, I use the word modesty 
in a high sense.’ ' 

‘ Just what I was going to ask,’ I said. 

‘ Not prudery,’ she added. ‘ Prudery is to modesty what brag 
is to bravery. Prudery is on the surface; modesty is in the soul. 
Rosalind in her boy’s suit is delightfully modest, but not,’ Sophia 
said, with a twinkle of her eye—‘ not very prudish, is she ?’ 

I assented, and thus made way for— 

‘Rute Toree.—So the woman’s aim is to please, and modesty 
is the first principle in the art of pleasing. 

‘Have you anything to say to that ?’ she demanded. 

‘Not a syllable,’ I replied. ‘I play disciple this morning.’ 

‘Very well,’ she rejoined. ‘ We come, then, to— 

‘ Rute Four.—Always dress up to your age or a little beyond 
it. Let your person be the youngest thing about you, not the 
oldest. 

‘A very important lesson for women of forty,’ Sophia re- 
marked, speaking with a seriousness which amused me. ‘ The 
attempt to dress for young almost invariably leads to a reaction 
in the spectator’s mind, and the traces of years become more 
palpable and more significant. Buta slight and graceful assump- 
tion of years in one’s dress has an effect directly opposite. May 
this rule pass ?’ 

I bowed, and she went on: 

‘ Rute Five.—Remember that what women admire in them- 
selves is seldom what men admire in them. 

‘In nine drawing-rooms out of ten,’ Sophia said, seeing me 
give a look of inquiry as she read this article, ‘ Miranda or Cor- 
delia, as novel heroines, would be voted bores. Women would 
say, ‘‘ We utterly decline to accept these watery girls as typical 
of us; we want smartness and life.” I don’t really care much 
for Miranda or Cordelia myself. Now this seems to me to caution 
us against trusting too implicitly or too far our own notions about 
ourselves. Another source of misunderstanding comes from the 
novel-writers. We are the novel-readers, and the novelist is forced 
to write heroines to suit our taste. He does not want to offend 
us. Thus it comes about that even the male novelist is too often 
only depicting women’s women, after all. And I believe scores 
of modern girls are seriously misled for this very reason. They 
believe they are finding out what men think of them, when in 
truth they are reading their own notions handed back to them 
under a pretty disguise.’ 

‘Like the cheap wine,’ I ventured to observe, ‘made in 
England, exported to a foreign country to be blessed, and then 
returned as fine old sherry—highly-finished wine.’ 

Sophia laughed with me at this, and read on : 
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‘Rote Six.— Women’s beauties are seldom men’s beauties. 
‘ Which,’ she remarked, ‘is another form of what I said just 
now, only here I speak of personal beauty. My observation is, 
that if ten men and ten women were to go into the same com- 
pany, and each sex choose the prettiest woman there, as they 
thought, you would rarely find that they chose the same. If this 
be so, we ought not to trust ourselves even as to our faces with- 
out considering that the sex we are to please must in the end 
settle the question, and will settle the question in its own way. 

‘ Rute SEven.—Gaiety tempered by seriousness is the happiest 
manner in society. 

* By which I mean,’ Sophia said, looking at me with knitted 
brows, as if she were about to explain some matter not altogether 
clear to herself, ‘ that in all our gaiety there ought to be a hint 
of self-recollection. Do you understand me ? 

* Not quite,’ I said. 

‘ This I know certainly,’ she replied: ‘the most agreeable 
women I have met with—and I think the most regarded—have 
been women of rank, who have been trained with a due regard 
for religion. Their worldly education had made them mindful of 
grace and liveliness : their religious education kept these qualities 
under a particular sort of control, which is perceptibly different 
from mere good breeding. It seems to me that vivacity and 
sprightliness are greatly enhanced by a vein of seriousness. 
Certainly no woman ought to be a mocker. 

‘ Next,’ she continued, seeing I did not speak, ‘ comes— 

‘ Rute E1rant.—Always speak low. 

‘I wonder why I put that down. It is so obvious. In sup- 
port of it I need only quote your Shakespeare, who calls it ‘ an 
excellent thing in woman.” 

‘Rute Nine.—A plain woman can never be pretty. She can 
always be fascinating if she takes pains. 

‘I well remember,’ Sophia said, after reading this, to me, 
rather questionable assertion, ‘a man who was a great admirer 
of our sex telling me that one of the most fascinating women he 
had ever known was not only not pretty, but as to her face 
decidedly plain—ugly, only the word is rude. I asked my friend, 
‘** How, then, did she fascinate?” I well remember his reply. 
‘* Her figure,” said he, ‘‘was neat, her dressing was faultless, 
her every movement was graceful, her conversation was clever 
and animated, and she always tried to please. It was not I 
alone who called her fascinating ; she was one of the most accept- 
able women in society I ever knew. She married brilliantly, and 
her husband, a barrister in large practice, was devoted to her— 
more than if she had been a queen of beauties.”’ 

‘Now here,’ Sophia continued, resuming her own discourse 
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—‘here was a woman who, excepting a fairly neat figure, had 
not a single natural gift of appearance. Is not this worth our 
thinking about—those of us women who care to please and are 
not beauties born ? 

‘Rute Ten.—Every year a woman lives the more pains she 
should take with her dress. 

‘The dress of us elderly dames,’ Sophia said, laughing, 
‘ ought to be more of a science than it is. How often one hears 
a woman of fifty say, “‘O, my dressing days are past!’”” When,’ 
adds Sophia, ‘ ifshe thought about it, they have only well begun. 
At least, the time has come when dress is more to her than ever. 
Remember, from forty to sixty-five is a quarter of a century— 
the third of a long life. It is a period through which the 
majority of grown-up people pass. And yet how little pains 
women take—how little thought beforehand—to be charming then ! 

‘ And now,’ she went on, seeing I did not speak, ‘ here comes 
my last rule—as yet: 

‘ Rute Exveven.—Jn all things let a woman ask what will 
please the men of sense before she asks what will please the 
men of fashion. 

‘I by no means intend,’ she added, ‘ that a woman is not to 
have regard to the opinion of men of fashion, only she should not 
give it the first place. She will carry the men of fashion sooner 
by methods that please the men of sense than men of sense by 
methods that please men of fashion. And besides, listen to the 
men of fashion. They always praise a woman for things which 
begin to perish at twenty-five. Even the old men of seventy will 
talk of ‘‘ a fine girl—deucedly fine figure !”’ (I wish I could give 
an idea of Sophia’s slightly wicked mimicry at this passage.) 
‘ And they will call a woman rather on the decline, when, if she 
is on the decline, where and what are they? You see if a 
woman lives for the commendation of men of fashion she will, if 
pretty, piquant, or what not, have a reign of ten years. But if 
she remembers that she has charms of mind and character and 
taste, as well as charms of figure and complexion, the men of 
sense will follow her for half a century; and in the long-run 
the men of fashion will be led by the men of sense. 

‘ And there,’ Sophia cried merrily, throwing the paper down 
on the rug beside her—‘there are my rules for reforming our 
little world of women !’ 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE LAST AND LEAST CHAPTER OF THE NOVEL. 


. I praise my heroine no more—not a line, not a word. Two 
little anecdotes I tell of her, and with these I leave her to your 
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judgment, my fair readers. The first anecdote, you will perceive, 
is in the old style, and you will yawn over it. The second is 
more in our modern habit. 

Percival Brent was a quiet undemonstrative man of science, 
who never shocked anybody by declaring himself against religion, 
or the ‘old notions.’ But among his particular friends, it was 
well known that he freely accepted the most advanced and (as 
they are at present considered) the most disintegrating scientific 
views. (‘ Now what is this leading up to?’ you, my May-blossom 
student, will ask: patience, little one; look below and see how 
near the end we are.) One of his friends who knew his views, 
and could speak to him freely, said one day interrogatively, 

‘It is a matter of astonishment to me, Brent, that you, with 
your opinions, still keep up your religious practices so regularly ?’ 

‘Let me tell you the reason,’ Brent answered. ‘I am 
married to a wife whom I love, and admire even more than I 
love her. For true sweetness of character, liveliness, sense, 
and virtue all round, I never met her equal. I have often 
asked myself, ‘‘ What is the secret of her character?” and I 
always come to the same conclusion—that if her religious faith 
were deducted from her she could not be what she is, but must 
become a less agreeable and not so good a woman. She has 
kept me from taking the leap which reason has often bid me take. 
I cannot renounce a religion which I feel makes her what she is.’ 

A tedious anecdote, reader, however short. Now for number 
two, which is quite another pattern. 

To Kettlewell, not so many years ago, came a man aged 
forty-three. He was famed as a ladies’ man, and something in 
him must have pleased women, for his success with a certain set 
was quite undoubted. Perhaps his consummate impudence won 
their hearts. Be that as it may, he was among them an object 
of no little curiosity, the more because he was wealthy and pre- 
sumptive heir to a title. This man, satisfied with himself, and 
confident of his power over women, met Mrs. Sophia Brent two 
or three times. Whether he fancied her to be maid or widow— 
or whether, knowing her to be married, he meant to enshrine 
her in a Platonic affection, I cannot tell. This Ican tell. This, 
reader, did actually happen : 

That this man of the world, aged forty-three, fell in love 
with Mrs. Sophia Brent, aged fifty-three, and positively made 
a downright fool of himself. 

Ladies, I am your most obedient humble servant. 


THE END OF ‘ LADY BEAUTY.’ 














UNDER THE LIMES. 


————_ 


In the last sweet hours of sunny June, 
When summer was ringing her matin chime, 
I stood in the shade in a sultry noon— 
In the shade of the sweetly-scented lime. 
In the cloisters of the boughs above 
The bees were singing their anthem low ; 
And the sough of the wind was soft with love 
As it blew on my heart—when I heard it blow. 


And a voice that was sweeter than wind or bee 
Spoke there with such solemn earnestness, 
That the face grew pale as it turned to me: 
‘ No sorrow shall make my love grow less, 
For I could not live if love were gone, 
And I cared for none till I cared for you.’ 
And the monotone of the bees went on, 
While the soughing wind in the branches blew. 


Yet before the roses died away 
The love was dying, the love was dead ; 
And the eyes that burned in my heart that day 
Burnt all the flowers of my heart instead. 
The lips that framed those changeless vows 
Gave careless greetings when we met ; 
Yet the wind still sighed in the scented boughs, 
And the bees were in the branches yet. 


Since, I have wondered many a time 
Whether I stood on that day in June 
And heard the bees in the fragrant lime, 
With the soughing wind—and my heart in tune. 
Perhaps twas a dream, and the dreamer I— 
Dreams must be broken, as all men know; 
Yet whenever I smell the limes I sigh, 
And the wind seems to curse when I hear it blow. 


J. T. BURTON WOLLASTON. 














THE CITY ON THE TRAVE. 


—>_—_ 


Ir was one of the warmest days of 
a hot summer when the P. W. 
Dillberg, a Swedish steamer, left 
Copenhagen for Liibeck; and 
pleasant was the sea air when we 
had got a little off the land. 
Everything about the P. W. Dill- 
berg was bright and clean. The 
private cabins were roomy, the 
deck was broad, the seats com- 
fortable. or the first hour or so 
all went well. Then the P. W. 
Dillberg began to rise and fall in 
ominous fashion. Jokes were 
plentiful about land-lubbers who 
could not keep their sea-legs, and 
we spoke like tough salts: ‘Call 
this a sea!’ We felt no fear; 
every man strode the deck with 
nautical tread, and metaphorically 
snapped his fingers at Fate. 
Alas for pleasant boasting! A 
crash was heard, and cup and 
saucer slipped from a deck-table. 
Then a couple of camp-stools vio- 
lentiy rushed down to the other 
side, There was -a stampede of 
ladies. As we got more and more 
out into the open, the P. W. 
Dillberg lost all sense of dignity, 
sometimes standing on her bow- 
sprit, and sometimes, we feared, 
meditating a pirouette on her rud- 
der. My friend Frodsham retired 
to his cabin, and pleasantly occu- 
pied himself with Andersen’s Bil- 
derbuch ohne Bilder, when he was 
not endeavouring to extricate him- 
self from the occasional avalanche 
of passengers’ luggage which took 
advantage of his open door. 

On deck it was pleasanter, 
though the sea swept over the 
ship and darkness crept on. The 
white cliffs of Moen long shone 
out, and then we settled in the 


blackness of a stormy sea. For 
four hours I shared the bow 
with a tall gaunt German school- 
master, who did not seek the deck 
for the same reason as I did— 
which was simply fresh air; he 
struggled bravely, and, when his 
health permitted, was as genial a 
companion as could be desired. 
He could speak no English, but 
understood it well. His wife had 
been in England as a governess, 
and during the long winter nights 
they read Shakespeare together at 


home. Modern English literature, 
too, he knew. With Tennyson he 
was familiar. In this literary talk, 


interrupted over and over again 
by drenching floods of spray, we 
struggled on, until at last my com- 
panion went away, and I was left 
alone with the look-out man and 
the man at the wheel. The night 
was not a bad one, and I at least 
slept soundly until we were well 
up the Trave. 

And this at last is Liibeck— 
once the head of the Hanseatic 
League, now chiefly a town of the 
past. Its citizens were distin- 
guished by public spirit, and ad- 
mirable prudence and courage. 
The story of its rise and fall is in- 
structive, sometimes even drama- 
tic, from 1143, when it was founded 
by Count Adolph II. of Holstein 
on the site of an early Wendish 
town. Its fall was largely due to 
the enterprise of Holland and Eng- 
land, and for the last two centuries 
Liibeck has declined in import- 
ance. Two centuries is a long 
time for a city gently to decay, 
and there is still much about the 
old Hanse town which reminds 
one that the ambition of its citi- 
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zens was not only to make their 
commerce great, but to make their 
Liibeck illustrious in art and ar- 
chitecture. Thus Liibeck _pre- 
serves in its buildings not only the 
tradition of a splendid past, but 
the appearance of a prosperous 
present. 

Among the many quaint cities 
of Northern Europe Liibeck must 
take a chief place. Let us sit on 
the broad terrace of the Staat 
Hamburg, on the Klingberg, un- 
der the shadow of white awnings, 
and see how the world wags at 
seveno’clock onan August morning. 
‘ Opposite’—I quote from an ac- 
count written but three days after- 
wards in another old town, the 
famous university one of Gottingen 
—‘a fountain splashes and glit- 
ters in the hot morning sunshine, 
which casts broad shadows of 
leaves on the tiled floor, on the 
awning, and on the wall. Already 
the rough springless country carts 
are jolting by over the big-stone 
paved road. Each seems to have 
its own and peculiar rattle and roar; 
those that are going to market, 
with store of baskets full of 
fragrant greenery, have each a 
bronze-faced village woman beside 
the blue-bloused boy who whirls 
the long whip. A little later, and 
younger boys begin to pass to 
school; each a soldier already, 
wearing over his light linen clothes 
knapsack in place of satchel or 
strap. They pour from every cool 
archway in troops of four and five 
and six into the sunshine, which 
the red high-pitched roofs—each 
one surely the work ofa distinct and 
original architect—seem to make 
more intense.’ 

The churches in Liibeck are 
very well worth visiting, if only 
for the clocks. Who that has 
seen the clock, with nose and ever- 
rolling eyes, in the cathedral, is 
likely to forget it, or the green- 
and-white angel which at each 
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quarter strikes the bell, and the 
Death, who, clothed in blue and 
bones, marks the flight of every 
hour with turning hour-glass? To 
sit and watch this perplexing 
superhuman clock is gentle recre- 
ation for a summer day; to medi- 
tate upon odd themes and be in- 
terrupted by unfamiliar presences, 
dwarfish, childish, mechanical, and 
yet fascinating. The clock in the 
Marienkirche dates from 1651, 
and is more elaborate. Only at 
twelve o'clock is the great perform- 
ance ; but at that hour little groups 
gather to watch and wonder, 
for small doors open, and, to the 
unending satisfaction of all, the 
Emperor steps out, followed by 
the Electors, slides past an image 
of our Lord, and disappears within 
another door, to dream again in 
those venerable shadows where he 
has spent so much of the last three 
hundred and twenty years. Each 
figure, as it passes the Christus, 
bows, or, to be more exact, vio- 
lently jerks its head in sign of 
deference. 

Of course it is not alone for 
such mechanical eccentricities that 
those churches are noted. They 
present invaluable illustrations of 
the history of Gothic architecture. 
Mr. Ferguson* considers the build- 
ings on the sandy plain of the 
Baltic as displaying but little 
artistic merit. ‘Itis true,’ he tells 
us, ‘that in the hands of a refined 
and art-loving people, like the in- 
habitants of the North of Italy, 
brick architecture may be made to 
possess @ considerable amount of 
beauty. Burnt clay may be moulded 
into shapes as elegant and as 
artistic as can be carved in stone, 
and the various colours, which it is 
easy to impart to bricks, may be 
used to form mosaics of the most 
beautiful patterns; but to carry 
out all this with success requires a 
genuine love of art, and an energy 

* Handbook of Architecture, p. 936. 
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in the prosecution of it which will 
not easily be satisfied. Without 
this the facilities of brick architec- 
ture are such that it can be exe- 
cuted by the commonest workmen, 
and is best done in the least artistic 
forms. While this is the case, it 
requires a very strong feeling for 
art to induce any one to bestow 
thought where it is not needed, and 
to interrupt construction to seek 
for forms of beauty. In brick 
architecture the best walls are 
those with the fewest breaks and 
projections, so that if relief and 
shadow are to be obtained, they 
must be added for their own sake ; 
and more than this, walls may be 
built so thin that they must always 
appear weak as compared with 
stone walls, and depth of relief is 


almost impossible, Another defect - 


is, that a brick building almost in- 
evitably suggests a plaster finish- 
ing iaternally ; and every one knows 


how easy it is to repeat by casting . 


the same ornaments over and over 
again, and to apply such ornaments 
anywhere and in any way without 
the least reference to construction 
or propriety. All these temptations 
may of course be avoided. They 
were so at Grenada by the Sara- 
cens, who loved art for its own 
sake. They were to a considerable 
extent avoided in the valley of the 
Po, though by a people far less 
essentially art-loving than the 
Moors. But it will easily be suj?- 
posed that this taste and perception 
of beauty exerted very little influ- 
ence in the valley of the Elbe, 
There the public buildings were 
raised as cheaply as the necessities 
of construction would allow, and 
ornaments were applied only to 
the extent absolutely requisite to 
save them from meanness. Thus 
the churches represent in size the 
wealth and population of the cities, 
and were built in the style of 
Gothic architecture which pre- 
vailed at the time of their erection ; 
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but it is in vain to look in them 
for any of the beauties of the 
stone Gothic buildings of the same 
period.’ 

In the cathedral is a handsome 
font of 1445; a very valuable 
altar-piece by Memling, painted ‘in 
the last years of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; several fine brasses; a St. 
Christopher of 1665; and a money- 
box with the inscription : 

‘ Wersich nach vermogen gibt Gottes hous 

Zu Bessern und zu Bauen, 

Der wird auch Gottes Bau und Hegen 

An seinem House schauen,’ 

The central aisle of the finer 
Marienkirche is one hundred and 
thirty feet high, the side aisles 
are only half as much. This, as 
Mr. Ferguson says, allows space 
for a very splendid clerestory. 
Among its treasures are two pic- 
tures by Overbeck, who was & 
native of Liibeck; a font of 1337, 


_Ticher, but somewhat rougher, 


Liibke considers, than that in the 
cathedral; a fine altar-piece; and 
a ‘Dance of Death,’ long errone- 
ously attributed to Holbein. 

Let us come from churches into 
the light of day, and, taking our 
stand at one of the windows of the 
Rathhaus, look down upon the 
crowd below. It is market-day, 
and so thickly planted are the 
stalls that at first we can scarcely 
see anything but umbrellas of all 
colours of the rainbow. But as 
we accustom ourselves to the 
crowd we pick out at every stall 
quaint groups. Above her white 
cap each saleswoman wears a high- 
peaked Mother Hubbard straw 
hat, with broad green or blue 
ribbons, Tied neatly in huge bows 
under the chin are those ribbons if 
the wearer is old; if she be young 
and fair the ribbons stream over 
the shoulders. Green seems the 
favourite colour, and ‘ green indeed 
is the colour of lovers,’ Shake- 
speare tells us. The purchasers 
are not themselves wanting in 
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bright hues. Business is not con- 
ducted at a break-neck pace. There 
is little need for Liibeck man or 
maid to hurry. Things have not 
gone fast in business within the 
recollection of the oldest, and there 
is time enough for a chat with each 
old friend, time enough to make 
much progress with the stocking 
begun when the cart started for 
the market; the day is long, the 
sun is hot, a little money goes far, 
and life, if hard, is not without its 
pleasures. News there always is 
to be picked up, and if you and I 
would not feel much interested in 
it, neither would Frau Benedig or 
Mariechen care much for our 
esthetic studies. Under the walls 
of the venerable building in which 
we stand many a busier scene has 
been inf the past, and its good fruit 
is the stolid prosperity of the pre- 
sent calm. 

It is now four hundred and 
thirty-eight years since the oldest 
part of the Rathhaus was com- 
pleted; it is exactly three hundred 
and ninety-cight years since the 
staircase in the Breit-strasse first 
delighted the eyes of the citizens. 
The tidings of the marriage of our 
Henry VI. with the fifteen-year- 
old daughter of René of Anjou, 
titular King of Naples and Count 
of Provence, were discussed below 
those walls with the same earnest- 
ness that Napoleon’s battles evoked ; 
without interruption its venerable 
ears have drunk in the gossip of 
four centuries and a half. Shake- 
speare had only completed his first 
group of histories when the build- 
ing was finished; who can tell 
how much longer it will watch the 
parti-coloured market-crowds, and 
hear of empires, leagues, and 
covenants, 

In the wine-cellar beneath is a 
table said to have been made from 
a plank of the ship of the last admiral 
of Liibeck. To onevaultbrides were 
brought from the Marienkirche 
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close at hand, and read the grim 
warning inscribed on the wall, 
which, translated, rans: ‘ Many a 
man sings loudly when they bring 
him his bride; if he knew what 
they brought him he might well 
weep !’ 

Among the old churches and 
guild-houses of Liibeck I will not 
linger. The church of St. Cathe- 
rine partly gives house to the school 
of Liibeck ; it is a beautiful early 
Gothic structure, with the curious 
peculiarity of a double choir. 
When we visited it two years ago it 
was, like most other Liibeck build- 
ings, filled with mechanics and 
masons. The city library con- 
tains curious works and many 
historical papers. 

A strange, half-sleepy, half- 
busy city, Liibeck is off the main 
track of tourists, and not much 
visited save by errant arche- 
ologists and architects. Its pros- 
perity can scarcely return, but it 
is @ convenient stage on the way 
to or from Copenhagen ; and here, 
by,the way, we may remark that 
many of our tourists might do 
worse than take a ran this sum- 
mer through beautiful and little- 
known Denmark. Travelling is 
cheap, the hotels are excellent, 
and the novelty of language and 
customs is pleasant and stimu- 
lating. The English are claimed 
almost as brothers by the close 
connection of the royal houses of 
Britain and Denmark, and the 
story of our frequent warlike 
attacks upon the capital is remem- 
bered only in guide-books. It 
will, however, be necessary that 
a traveller should know German, 
and it will be desirable that he 
know a little Danish. Without 


German it is impossible to travel 
with any comfort in the rural 
parts of the kingdom ; and Den- 
mark only possesses one great city 
—its capital. In Copenhagen one 
may hear English on all sides. 




















Either by Liibeck, direct to Copen- 
hagen, or by Hamburg, and 
through Schleswig, Fredericia, 
Odense, and Roeskilde, the art- 
centre of Northern Europe may be 
easily reached, and its manifold 
attractions, from Tivoli to Thor- 
waldsen’s Museum, may well de- 
tain the not too hasty traveller for 
a few days; indeed, speaking very 
practically, its treasures cannot 
be seen in a couple of days, for 
all the exhibitions and galleries 
are not open on the same day. 
A very beautiful sail is that from 
Copenhagen to Helsingér; Hel- 
singér of false poetic fame—for 
Hamlet’s Elsinore was never the 
Helsingir of Denmark, though 
Hamlet's grave and Ophelia’s 
brook are ready for the credulous 
—and of true poetic loveliness. 
Sweden may be visited with expe- 
dition, for its coasts are close at 
hand. The bathing-places of Den- 
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mark are numerous and convenient. . 
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Despite the constant clipping to 
which the once mighty kingdom 
has been subjected, it still contains 
within itself much that is unique 
and precious, and the courtesy of 
its graceful women and stately men 
once experienced will never be 
forgotten. But Liibeck, fall of 
such memories of the past as a 
commercial city can awaken, un- 
like its bustling sister Hamburg, 
stands dignified and medieval in 
the end of the nineteenth century. 
The Sleeping Beauty of its com- 
merce may not unfitly lie in one 
of those high-pitched houses, 
whence she had watched the two 
great towers of the Marienkirche, 
the placid Trave and its merchant 
fleet, the rich flat country all around, 
in other and better days. But will 


- this Sleeping Beauty awake? or 


some night when the clock strikes 
twelve will not rather the whole 
city melt into fairyland ? 
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SUMMER DAYS IN THE CITY OF YEDO. 
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Wuew the heat of midsummer 
renders a residence in the foreign 
settlement of Yokohama almost 
intolerable ; when the eye requires 
relief from the unbroken glare of 
white streets and white houses ; 
when the mind, wearied with 
many months’ bustle and worry 
in the hard work of bread-win- 
ning, yearns for quiet and repose ; 
when the country, beautiful as it 
is, demands such exertions for its 
exploration that pleasure is con- 
verted into toil, it is pleasant to 
take the railway and spend a week 
in the old ‘ capital of the Tycoon,’ 
twenty miles away. Here one 


may wander about at will, unham- 
pered by the exactions of etiquette 


or business, exploring odd nooks 
and corners, dreaming away long 
hours in the shadow of the past. 
For, although the influences of 
the present are manifesting them- 
selves more clearly day by day, 
although romance is slowly but 
surely being edged out by the 
march of commonplace and mat- 
ter-of-fact, there is much left yet 
in Yedo delightful to the philo- 
sopher, the antiquary, and the 
artist alike. 

The glory of the city of Yedo 
is its temples. Notwithstanding 
the general substitution of the 
Shinto religion for the old gor- 
geous Buddhist ritual, the great 
fanes still remain; and an addi- 
tional charm is lent to the con- 
templation of them by the fact 
that they are, for the most part, 
decaying and deserted, forgotten 
and overlooked by the people in 
the midst of whom they raise 
their gigantic roofs. When the 
noise and the dust and the smell 


of the great thoroughfares render 
locomotion unpleasant, it is de- 
lightful to turn aside for an hour 
or two into the enclosures of the 
mighty temples of Shiba. Every 
visitor to Japan goes to see Shiba ; 
yet their charm to the oldest 
resident, to the man who knows 
every inch of their grass-grown 
courts and every dark recess and 
corner under their vast roofs, is 
never-fading. The explorer is 
struck mute by the colossal scale 
upon which the old Japanese 
temple-builders did their work. 
Just as the chefs-d’auvre of our 
grand old cathedral architects 
dwarf and throw into the shade 
the work of modern ecclesiastical 
builders, so do the temples of 
Shiba at Yedo stand out alone, 
majestic @2d unapproached, above 
everything else around them. 
There are flimsy houses upon the 
European model running their 
roofs close up to the once sacred 
enclosures, there are huge tea- 
houses and squat ‘go-downs,’ or 
warehouses, cheek by jowl with 
them; but in their tree-guarded 
precincts the temples seem to eye 
the approach of common, every- 
day Yedo much as a lion might 
watch the approach of a mouse. 
In the great gateway of the Zojoji 
temple—the ancient burial-place 
of the Shoguns—the tallest man 
is but a pigmy ; of the holy-water 
basin just within, a very fair-sized 
swimming-bath could be made ; 
the very lanterns suspended to 
the cross-beams of the temple are 
like balloons; and when the sun 
shines upon the great slanting 
roof it gives it the appearance of 
a vast sheet of gold. Doubtless 
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the travellers who inflamed the 
curiosity of Columbus and his 
companions with tales of the gold- 
roofed palaces of the Kings of 
Zipangi, had seen the roof of the 
Zojoji temple at Shiba. The 
interior of the temple is suitably 
dark and mysterious; but when 
the eye gets accustomed to the 
gloom, after the blaze of sunshine 
without, it rests first on the colos- 
sal statue of the god, protected 
from impious or curious hands by 
a lattice-work of iron, and then 
wanders amidst the maze of curi- 
ous carving, colouring, and gild- 
ing which adorns. the remotest 
corners of the edifice—for the old 
temple-builders were as minute 
and as earnest as they were gi- 
gantic, and did not consider that 
because a spot was scarcely to be 
seen it should be left bare and 
unornamented. All round the 

interior are hung ex votos in the 
' shape of painted strips of wood 
and wisps of hair. But even 
more interesting than the temple 
itself are the quaint nooks and 
corners surrounding it. Besides 
the tombs of the old rulers of 
Japan, are huge stone lanterns, 
quaintly-carved monsters, and 
almond-eyed deities dotted about, 
all weather-stained, moss-grown, 
and neglected ; and behind all is 
a background of noble trees, which 
seem ever to be wailing the fallen 
estate of the monuments before 
them. The only visitors to the 
dozen or more temples of Shiba 
are foreigners and country-folk : 
the Yedo citizen prefers the simple 
mirror of Shintoism to the pomp 
and display of the old faith. The 
moss grows between the stones of 
the courtyards ; the roofs gape in 
many places, the colouring and 
gilding are falling away- piece- 
meal, and innumerable families of 
pigeons, attracted by the solitude 
and quiet of the place, have made 
their homes amidst the quaintly- 
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carved timber-work of the roofs. 
Save in one instance, where there 
is a statue gifted with marvellous 
curing qualities, to which multi- 
tudes of cripples and invalids go 
for the purpose of rubbing them- 
selves upon it, it is doubtful 
whether a score of worshippers 
visit the temples of Shiba per 
diem. 

Not far from Shiba is the cele- 
brated hill of Atagosa, commonly 
called Atango-yama. Two flights 
of steps lead to the summit: the 
one broad and easy, for ithe use of 
women and children, the other 
narrow and steep, called the men’s 
steps. The chief attraction of 
Atango-yama is the glorious view 
to be obtained from its summit. 
On a summer’s morning it is very 
pleasant to stretch oneself on the 
mats of one of the rude sheds 
which are grouped on the plateau, 
to sip tea flavoured with cherry 
blossom, and to gaze at the scene 
spread around. Far away to the 
west, over the vast surface of 
brown roofs, over the haze which 
marks the pleasant country, rises 
the pure white cone of the Peer- 
less Mountain. The man of Yedo 
is proud of his city and her asso- 
ciations; the Nagasaki merchant 
is proud of his placid land-locked 
harbour; the Hiogo man points 
with elation to the scenery of his 
torrent-streaked hills; but the 
Japanese, whether he comes from 
north, south, east, or west, is 
proud above all else of Fuji-yama. 
He paints it, he carves it in wood 
and stone, he rhymes to it, he dedi- 
cates volumes to it, he ascends it 
religiously, and to him it is the 
unapproached marvel and glory 
of the whole world. A Yedo 
boatman could not credit the 
writer when he was told that 
Fuji was not visible from Europe ! 
The Japanese learns to pronounce 
its hundred names as a child; he 
can repeat endless stories and 
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fables about it long before he has 
mastered the difficulties of the 
Katakana syllabary; he never 
wearies of looking at it, and feels 
his momentary superiority to be 
incontestable when he can point 
it out for the first time to a 
stranger. Vast temples, beautiful 
scenery, gorgeous palaces, are well 
enough in their way, according to 
his ideas, but first of all see Fuji. 
To the south glitters the expanse 
of the bay of Yedo, dotted with 
innumerable junks and a few ves- 
sels of European build, and by the 
side of the bay runs the Tocaido, 
the great road of the Southern 
Sea, which may be traced by its 
brown fringe of houses until it is 
lost to sight amongst the hills 
behind which lies the European 
settlement of Yokohama. In the 
‘good old days’ this was a terrible 
road to travel. Processions of 
great lords were continually pass- 
ing up or down, and the penalty 
for not making a humble obeisance 
was a blow from a keen sword. 
Rénins—disbanded soldiers and 
gentlemen of the road— infested 
its length, and perhaps to no road 
in the world clings such a history 
of bloody occurrences as to the 
Tocaido. Now it is peaceful and 
quiet enough, for with the new 
order of things the great lords 
were banished and Rénins sup- 
pressed, and the completion of the 
railway has taken from it most of 
its ancient traffic and prosperity. 
Signs of its old importance, how- 
ever, still exist in the shape of 
huge tea-houses, now mostly de- 
cayed and deserted, and innumer- 
able temples and shrines by the 
wayside. 

Tothe east, the expanse of brown 
roof is not so extensive, for there 
lies the quarter of the imperial 
castle, surrounded by the fortress- 
palaces of the old nobles ; and be- 
yond them again the stately plea- 
saunce of Uweno, of which more 
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anon. Looking over the almost 
interminable expanse of roofs, 
broken by swarming streets, it is 
easy for the visitor to believe the 
accounts given by travellers of the 
enormous population of the city ; 
but a nearer inspection will show 
that although an immense acreage 
of ground is covered by houses, 
there are very few of them built 
with more than one story. The 
Atango-yama is a favourite resort 
of Yedo citizens on their frequent 
holidays and festivals. There is 
a temple to the fox-god Inari on 
the summit, but religion apparent- 
ly plays a very subordinate part 
to pleasure. The plateau is sur- 
rounded on all sides by tea- 
booths, between which are dis- 
persed archery-galleries, puppet- 
shows, and the sheds of public 
story-tellers ; and the scene on a 
fine day, with the multi-coloured 
costumes, the sounds of laugh and 
jest, the universal prevalence of 
which has gained for the Japanese 
the title of the ‘French of the 
East,’ is at once striking and 
pleasing. 

All about the district lying at 
the foot of Atango-yama are quaint 
little old temples lying buried 
away in dark odd corners,—heavy- 
eaved, weather-stained old places, 
whereto the sun rarely penetrates, 
and wherein filthy, unshaven old 
priests mumble away their lives 
in prayer. These temples are 
very pleasant places of sojourn for 
travellers who come for peace and 
retirement, and to whom the noise 
and bustle of the great tea-houses 
are distasteful. The poor old re- 
cluses are glad enough to place 
the best accommodation they can 
at the disposition of the visitor in 
return for a very moderate sum, 
and very often they are most 
valuable cicerones, besides being 
most amusing and agreeable 
companions. Of course the tra- 
veller who elects to follow this 
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mode of life must be prepared 
to ‘rough it’ to a certain extent : 
that is to say, he must not look 
for a bedstead, or a bath in the 
morning, and must learn to adapt 
himself to the sometimes trying 
ordeal of Japanese food. But by 
living in this style he will learn 
more of the genuine native life 
and character than by the perusal 
of any amount of books written 
by ‘globe-trotters’ after a six 
weeks’ experience of the country. 

On our way to Uweno, we may 
turn aside to the great temple at 
Asakusa of the hundred-handed 
god Quannon. At Asakusa there 
is constant festival, the sound of 
music and revelry is heard from 
morning till night, and the ap- 
proaches to the temple are 
thronged at all hours by a crowd 
of worshippers and _holiday- 
makers, At the temple itself 
there is but little to be noted, 
except the vast roof, visible for 
many miles round, the extraor- 
dinary collection of ex votos with- 
in, and the pure white horses of 
the god, which are harnessed to 
his triumphal car upon festival 
days. We only turn aside here 
to see the different phases of life 
and character, for the noise and 
dust and smell are rather trying, 
and we came to Yedo expressly 
to escape them, so that it is some- 
what of a relief to get to the 
beautiful park of Uweno. At 
Uweno, before the days of Shiba, 
were the great temples, and the 
burial- places of many of the 
Shoguns; but during the civil 
war, about twenty years ago, be- 
tween the last of the Shoguns 
and the dynasty of the present 
Mikado, the artillery of the op- 
posing forces played sad havoc 
with both trees and temples. A 


few of the latter only are left, - 


and, brilliant gems as they are, 
the inhabitants say that those 
which were destroyed exceeded 
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them in beauty. The island temple 
of the goddess Benten, however, 
still exists, and is a great source 
of attraction to pi and 
travellers, But the natural beauty 
of the place has been repaired. 
The chief time at Uweno is during 
the festival of the cherry blossoms, 
when a great fair is held, lasting 
over several days, beneath the 
beautiful arcades’ of pink and 
white flower, and is considered 
to be the most popular festival of 
the year. But we prefer to see 
Uweno when it is alone in its 
beauty. One may ramble for 
hours amidst the solitudes of 
thicket and wooded knoll, soothed 
by the song of the birds and the 
sighing of the leaves, the eye de- 
lighted with the various tints and 
shadows, and the mind calm and 
tranquil, so far away from the 
turmoil of the busy world. Look 
where one will, there is something 
to please, with just a sufficiency 
of human life to give variety to 
the scene. Now a team of white- 
clad pilgrims with their broad 
hats and their tinkling bells; now 
a group of urchins gambolling 
amongst the trees, or a bevy of 
laughing damsels, or perchance a 
corporal’s guard of the imperial 
army going its relief round— 
quaint, stunted little fellows, 
looking exquisitely miserable in 
their tight-fitting, much be- 
strapped and be-pouched uni- 
forms. The temples are even 
sadder spectacles than those at 
Shiba, for in the interests of 
money-making there is a certain 
amount of care shown for the 
latter by the tea-house keepers of 
the neighbourhood and the priests ; 
but Uweno is hopelessly, utterly 
deserted, and left toits fate. But, 
for this very reason, the artist 
should not omit them ; in a few 
years they will be no more, and, 
choked with weeds and rubbish 
as they are, were it only for 
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their position amidst the thickets 
and foliage, they are well worth 
the trouble of reproduction on 
canvas. 

All around the great city are 
pleasant suburbs, at any one of 
which a pleasant summer's day of 
rest and quiet may be spent. 
Proud as the Yedo man is of his 
city, he is a true child of Nature 
at heart, and seizes every oppor- 
tunity to escape from the some- 
what’ trying atmosphere of his 
street ; thus, wherever we go, we 
find combined the charms of the 
country and the conveniences of 
town, and need never be at a loss 
to find a good meal and a tempt- 
ing resting-place. We may go to 
Meguro, where is the tomb of the 
Shiyoku, of that robber and his 
faithful sweetheart whose life 
and death form the subjects of 
one of the most touching stories 
in the huge collection of Japanese 
romance, and which has been so 
admirably rendered by Mr. Mit- 
ford in his Tales of Old Japan. 
A quiet typical village is Meguro, 
with nothing especially noticeable 
about it but the humble tree- 
shaded grave of the lovers, yet 
every one who reads the story is 
so attracted by its simple pathos 
that a visit to the lonely grave 
invariably follows. There is the 
burial-ground at Takanawa, where, 
beneath forty-seven modest stones, 
lie the remains of the forty-seven 
Rénins, whose story is also to be 
found in Mr. Mitford’s book. There 
is Oji, famous for its waterfalls 
and its tea-gardens ; Hama Goten, 
where are held the imperial sum- 
mer fétes ; and adozen other places, 
each famous for some oneattraction. 

Round the imperial castle, as 
has already been stated, are scat- 
tered the fortress-palaces of the 
great nobles, or rather what re- 
mains of them ; for with the new 
order of things, so many lords 
were deposed and disgraced, their 
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palaces razed to the ground, and 
their estates confiscated, that the 
number of ‘yashikis’ which yet 
exist is very small, and most 
even of these have been con- 
verted into public offices, As 
a rule they are large, square, 
one-storied ranges of buildings, 
flanked at intervals by huge gate- 
ways. There is nothing orna- 
mental about these outbuildings, 
for the days when the great lords 
enjoyed power were hard days, 
every man’s hand was against his 
neighbour, and every man’s house 
was literally his castle. Within 
the walls was the demesne, beau- 
tiful park -land or fanciful gar- 
dens, in the midst of which rose 
the lord’s palace. Once the 
gateways were resplendent with 
armorial bearings, and curiously 
decorated with bronze-work ; but 
the metal has been stolen, the 
crests have been effaced, and the 
solitary guardians are the families 
of sparrows—second only in bold- 
ness and sagacity to their London 
brethren—who have taken up 
their abode amidst the curious 
wood-work of the porches. Where 
the buildings have not been 
utilised, nothing but desolation 
meets the eye ; the parks and gar- 
dens have gone to rack and ruin, 
and the buildings are fast falling 
to pieces with decay and neglect. 

About the moats of the im- 
perial castle there is always an 
air of peace and quiet. Of course 
the practical use of these moats 
has long since disappeared, and 
they are now regarded rather as 
curiosities than as defences of any 
value. The lotus almost encum- 
bers them, and carp of fabulous size 
and age disport themselves beneath 
the shade of the broad green leaves, 
whilst here and there may be seen 
a pensive stork, standing upon 
one leg, and regarding the water 
solemnly, as if moralising over the 
changed aspect of affairs. The 
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fortifications must have been very 
formidable before the general use 
of artillery, and one may wander 
at will amongst the ravelins and 
counterscarps and demi - lunes, 
which block the road at every 
step. A sleepy dreamy air seems 
to pervade everything around ; 
the sentry at the gate leans list- 
lessly against the wall, his shako 
on the back of his head, his hands 
in his pockets, and his rifle slung 
over his shoulder; the coolies on 
the ‘jinrickisha’ stand are fast 
asleep; the trees of the castle 
gardens are motionless, and the 
flag over the distant British Lega- 
tion hangs down against its pole. 

Down by the Shinagawa en- 
trarice of the’tity, through which 
the Tocaido comes straight away 
from Nagasaki, there existed a 
few years ago, and perhaps exists 
now, a famous tea-house, where 
often in the course of our wander- 
ings we stop and make our mid- 
day meal. The quarter of Shin- 
agawa has from time immemorial 
enjoyed a bad reputation. The 
Rénins—the lawless wanderers to 
whom allusion has already been 
made—chose it as their quarter ; 
half the houses are tea-places of 
the lowest class, where the travel- 
ler, if not on his guard, runs a 
certain risk of being plundered, 
and perhaps murdered. Even in 
these days of comparative enlight- 
enment, one cannot help being 
struck with the squalor and filth 
by which one is surrounded. 
Heavy-browed men sneak along 
under the eaves of the houses, 
with a sharp eye open to uncon- 
sidered trifles; dishevelled chil- 
dren tumble about the mud heaps 
in the street and pester the passer- 
by for a copper; brazen-faced 
women fight and argue at the 
tops of their voices, and the visi- 
tor instinctively hastens his pace 
to get out of the untempting 
neighbourhood. Yet, amidst this 
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poverty and dirt and vice, the 
famous tea-house of the Three 
Moons flourished for a great many 
years. The rich merchants and 
the great lords coming into the 
city from the country halted here 
to burnish themselves up a bit 
before presenting themselves in 
the bosoms of their families. It 
was a favourite halting-place for 
pilgrims, and, moreover, it enjoyed 
a great reputation for a peculiar 
stew of eels, the like of which 
could not be obtained elsewhere. 

Behind the portion of the house 
which looks on the street were 
the pleasant state-rooms, which 
were exclusively retained for 
guests of high degree, looking on 
to a typical Japanese garden. This 
garden, although but a few yards 
square, was made so as to repre- 
sent an entire country-side. There 
was a range of mountains in 
miniature, amongst which, of 
course, rose the cone of Fuji. 
There were rice-fields and valleys 
and wooded hills, and a torrent 
of real water, along the banks of 
which were dotted diminutive 
temples and tea-houses, Scat- 
tered amongst the dwarfed trees, 
twisted into the most eccentric 
shapes, were the red flowers of 
the wisteria, trained upon bamboo ~ 
frames, banks of azalea, double 
camellia, and narcissus; lilies, 
purple irises, the scarlet ‘ momoji,’ 
the yellow ‘icho,’ plum and cherry 
trees. Here and there amidst the 
blaze of colour stood a stone lan- 
tern, which at night threw a soft 
light from its half-moon shaped 
cavity on to the scene. Here the 
traveller might find a welcome 
rest after the toils of the long 
journey ; his ear soothed by the 
sound of the wind through clus- 
ters of glass suspended to the roof, 
his eye gratitied with the little 
panorama spread before him, and 
his thirst assuaged by draughts of 
famous wine. 
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In the outer house there were 
bustle and confusion from morn- 
ing till night. Endless streams 
of travellers came and went, all 
demanding instant attention at 
the hands of the numerous maids. 
Now it would be a party of mer- 
chants travelling together for safety 
and company, with their pack- 
horses and their coolies; now a 
lord with his retinue, before whom 
all gave way, and whose swaggering 
attendants kept matters lively for 
host, hostess, and servants; or it 
would be a group of pilgrims, 
dusty and weather-stained ; or a 
travelling theatrical troupe, re- 
turning from a starring tour in 
the provinces ; or a party of priests, 
or even an imperial messenger. 
What a study for the observer of 
men and manners, or the artist, 
this clattering of dishes and drink- 
ing-bowls, this Babel of voices, 
this fluttering of garments, this 
play of light and shade, this con- 
tinual animation and excitement ! 
What a change from the quiet of 
Uweno or the shady solitude of 
Shiba! But the glory of the old 
tea-house faded with the decay 
of the great road. The ‘steam- 
breathing dragon’ absorbed all its 
customers ; and although the sign 
still hung out, and the waitresses 
still implored the traveller to rest 
his honourable limbs, the mats 
began to get dirty and ragged— 
not from use, but from neglect— 
the face of the great brazier grew 
dim and tarnished, the deft at- 
tendants with their bright-pat- 
terned robes dwindled in number 
and grew dusky in appearance, 
all sorts and conditions of men 
swaggered and commanded where 
before but a certain class were re- 
ceived ; and when the writer last 
beheld it, the Three Moons had 
descended to the level of a com- 
mon fifth-rate eating-house. 

When we have exhausted the 
‘lions’ of Yedo, there is yet a 
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wide field of exploration left open 
to us in the odd nooks and cor- 
ners and hidden byways in the 
heart of the city, and upon either 
of the great rivers. 

We can saunter about, poking 
our noses into the ‘old refuse’ 
shops, in which very often we 
may light upon a genuine curio 
above the suspicion of being manu- 
factured expressly for the Euro- 
pean market, as are very many 
of the articles exposed for sale in 
the more pretentious shops of 
Yokohama and Yedo. The writer 
has around him half a dozen such 
curios, picked up in this desul- 
tory manner, for which collectors 
would willingly pay double what 
was given for them. Amongst 
them is a fine helmet of the old 
captain of the Castle Ward Fire- 
Brigade—a cumbrous metal affair, 
adorned with plumes, grotesquely 
carved, and dented in many a 
place. There is also a diminu- 
tive set of lacquer-ware, which 
belonged to the mighty lord of 
Sinano, whose cognisance —a 
group of six double circles—is 
stamped in gold upon each piece ; 
there is a real Muramasa blade, 
which was long used by the pub- 
lic executioner; and a statue of 
the fox-god from the temple of 
the Ten Thousand Gods. The 
wine-shops, too, afford endless 
amusement to the traveller; for 
it is there one meets with the 
most eccentric varieties of Japan- 
ese life and character. If we 
have picked up sufficient of the 
Yedo colloquial to understand 
the drift of what is said, we are 
enabled to see what an inexhausti- 
ble fund of humour and carica- 
ture there is in the Japanese 
nature. We may learn, too, about 
the famous vintages which sleep 
in the huge straw-bound casks 
which surround the shop ; about 
the ‘Flower in full bloom; of 
the prince of wines, for which the 
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emblem is a red carp ‘saltant ; 
of that celebrated wine which is 
said to possess the three sterling 
qualities of appeasing hunger, 
keeping out the cold, and inducing 
sleep; of the ‘otari,’ with the 
sign of a target pierced by an 
arrow. We may watch the various 
craftsmen at their work—the fan 
artists, the paper-makers, the 
weavers of mats, and the sandal- 
makers. We find them all civil 
and obliging, and ready to give 
any kind of information; invari- 
ably full of song and jest, rarely 
discontented and surly. There, 
in a corner, is a cloth suspended 
between four twigs of bamboo, 
and close by it a ladle of water. 
Each passer-by throws some 
water on to the linen, and does 


not pass on until it has filtered . 


through. Strange custom, and 
yet touching in its simplicity! 
Whenever the traveller sees one 


of these he knows that some poor . 


woman has recently died in child- 
birth ; and the custom of pouring 
the water is intended to illustrate 
a pious prayer on the part of 
passers-by, that her soul may go 
pure to its last rest. 

If the sun be too hot for even 
such rambles as these, we can get 
perfect quiet and a cool breeze by 
hiring a gondola-like boat at the 
Great Bridge, and making a pil- 
grimage along the silent highway 
of the Sumida Gawa or the Oga- 
wa. We can lie at ease on the 
mats beneath the light bamboo 
roof of the boat, and gaze through 
the latticed blinds at the scene. 
There is an enormous floating 
population at Yedo, so that great 
care must be exercised in steering 
between the crowds of junks, 
sampans, and barges, which move 
inall directions, blissfully ignorant 
of any such tyranny as a rule of 
the road. We pass under the 
Japen Bridge, from which all the 
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distances in the empire are mea- 
sured; past great tea- houses, 
which, upon fine nights, are 
lighted brilliantly and effectively 
with many-coloured lanterns, and 
whence the sounds of feasting 
and revelry proceed until the 
small hours of the morning ; by 
the great fish-market, which is a 
scene of bustle and animation 
long before three-quarters of the 
population have left their beds ; 
by the great ‘ go-downs’ or ware- 
houses, wherein are stored the 
Government supplies of rice and 
grain ; under more bridges—gro- 
tesque timber affairs, swarming 
with humanity—and so on until 
we get out into the country. The 
water is not clear and limpid for 
a long time, as sanitary regula- 
tions are yet undreamt of in Yedo, 
and all the sewage which is not 
used for manure in the country is 
incontinently cast into the river ; 
but it is very pleasant drifting 
along aimlessly, soothed almost to 
sleep by the gentle rocking mo- 
tion of the boat, and by the mur- 
mured chant of the coolies as they 
tug at their oars. 

So we may pass the hours of 
the pleasant summer days, amused, 
instructed, delighted, and soothed 
at will. We are perfectly inde- 
pendent, and need not fear lavish 
expenditure ; for if we trust to 
our own legs we escape the extor- 
tions of the ‘ jinrickisha ’ coolies ; 
and, if we can adapt ourselves 
to the native food, we avoid the 
risk of being poisoned at an ex- 
travagant rate at one of the so- 
called European restaurants. The 
great capital is altering day by 
day. Old landmarks are disap- 
pearing, and the new influences 
are driving all before them ; so 
that it is with intense pleasure 
that we look back to summer days 
in the city of Yedo. 
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WE stood on the shore at the evening’s close, 

And we watched the sunlight wane ; 
And we felt, though we uttered it not : ‘Who knows, 
As the long year comes and the long year goes, 

If haply we meet again? 


The clouds in the west, all amber and red, 
Seemed the shore-of the Unknown Land ; 

And the shivering rays of the sunshine shed 

A tremulous light on the waves as they fled 
From the edge of the desolate strand. 


But while we were watching, a darksome spot 
Lay there in the golden haze,— 
It was only a boat from the shore that shot ; 
But it crossed the red like an inky blot, 
And darkened the sunshine’s blaze. 


And I bitterly thought : ‘ It is always so 

In the face of the pleasant and fair ! 
In the brightest moments our lives can know, 
The shadows are hovering to and fro ; 

The blot on the picture is there !’ 


Then I took your hand and I held it, dear, 
As the sorrow awoke in me, 

For I knew the moment of parting was near ; 

And I shrank from the farewell spoken here, 
And I hated that boat on the sea. 


But an answering thought arose in you, 

I could tell by the touch of your hand, 
Though your eyes still followed the western hue, 
Till all of a sudden the glory grew, 

_And spread to our feet on the sand. 
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Then you turned to me with a look in your eyes— 
I shall never forget—and said : 

‘ The blot was there, but it fades, it dies 

In the tender light of the golden skies ; 
It is lost in the amber and red !’ 


For the boat had sailed to the distant verge, 
Where it shone like the evening star, 

And I saw its glittering sails emerge 

Like a white-winged bird on the crest of the surge, 
Ere she soareth to heaven afar. 


And when I recall your words, dear friend, 
With your look so tender and fond, 
My heart is still, and its questionings end; 
For whatever the shadows, I know they will blend 
In the glory that shineth beyond ! 
HARRIET L. CHILDE PEMBERTON. 





THE WEDMORES’ ‘ HOP.’ 
A Jersey Storp. 


‘My dear, they are as good as 
engaged ; they always were toge- 
ther even before Gertie was in her 
teens; and two years ago, when 
she was sixteen, there was a tre- 
mendous row. Miss Fox, in her 
usual amiable way, congratulated 
both Colonel Moray and Mrs. 
Clive on the engagement. Of 
course the result was astonish- 
ment, indignation, Percy and 


Gertie called up to judgment, 
vows of eternal constancy, Gertie 
sent to school for six months ; and 
ever since then, whenever Harry 
has been over here, six “ rounds” 
together at every hop, and all the 
squares sat out in the garden, 


whether Mrs. Clive liked it or 
not. I suppose, now Percy has 
this money left him, it will be all 
right.’ 

So spoke Miss May Faulkner, 
a Jersey belle, aged twenty, to 
her companion, Clare Grattan, a 
girl two years her senior, who had 
come from England on a visit to 
the Clives above mentioned. 

The girls were strolling slowly 
along the St. Helier’s broad white 
sands ; they were lagging rather 
behind the rest of their party, 
which had split itself up into two 
other couples. 

Clare Grattan’s heart was heavy 
with a dull oppression of pain, 
the result ofa fear become a reality, 
as she answered, 

‘Then you think Mr. Moray’ 
(there was a momentary pause 
before she spoke this name) ‘ and 
Gertie care for one another? 

‘Think so? look there ! 

As May spoke, she pointed to 
the figures of a young girl and 


man who were standing almost 
at the water’s edge, their outlines 
sharply defined against the sunset 
glow. Their faces were turned to- 
wards the sea, away from Clare; 
but she, looking at the young 
man’s bent head, the girl’s upturn- 
ed one, could fancy only too well 
the look of Percival Moray’s 
brown eyes. Had she not known 
it to her own cost? 

She had been afool, she thought, 
and only that afternoon had been 
happy in herfolly. Clare Grattan 
had only been six weeks at Jersey, 
but that time had been fuller and 
more intense to her than all the 
years of her yet early womanhood ; 
she had learnt her own heart at 
length had grown into love. 

For the last month she had 
found herself, whenever she was 
at a dance, waiting with a feverish 
impatience for the advent of a 
tall slight figure with a bright 
honest face, the charm of which 
it was difficult to analyse, but 
impossible not to feel. She had 
listened every morning, as she sat 
in the breakfast-room with Gertie, 
for a cheerful voice calling them 
from the garden below, and beg- 
ging them to come out for a prac- 
tice at lawn-tennis ; and she had 
felt a new intense pleasure in the 
rare talks, in which Percival 
seemed to show her glimpses of 
that other ‘soul side’ which a 
man keeps ‘to show a woman 
when he loves her.’ He suited 
her as no one else had ever done, 
and she had fancied that he 
wished to let her know that he 
loved her. 

And yet she had feared some- 
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times—and, as it had proved, had 
had reason for her fears—that 
Gertie and Percival had loved one 
another ; and how, thought Clare 
now, could any girl who had once 
cared for Percival Moray become 
indifferent to him ? 

Clare still was pondering, when 
Gertie turned her steps towards 
her friends. 

‘Do you know it is nearly 
seven oclock, Clare? We shall 
have a nice scolding from mamma 
if we are late for dinner, and we 
promised to be at the Wedmores’ 
by a quarter to nine.’ 

Clare smiled faintly. 

‘How horribly fagged you do 
look! Not at all like dancing. 
These last three nights have been 
too much for you.’ 

‘Are you tired? asked Percy 
of Miss Grattan, bending towards 
her. 

If he had only known the 
sharp thrill of pain the tone of 
his voice caused her! She was 
glad to hear her own sound un- 
constrained as she answered, 

‘ Not at all, thank you.’ 

‘We have come too far along 
the sands; I ought to have re- 
membered. Won't you take my 
arm? 

*O no; I am all right.’ 

He said no more, but, turning 
again to Gertie, called out to two 
other individuals who had appar- 
ently forgotten everything else in 
the contemplation of a dead star- 
fish ; at all events, they had been 
gazing at it for full five minutes, 
when Percy’s voice reached them. 

‘Hullo, Rashton ! come on, it’s 
getting late.’ 

Thus addressed, the two de- 
faulters moved slowly towards the 
rest of the little group. Their 
conversation, as they strolled 
along, was after this wise : 

‘Be a brick, Miss Wedmore, 
and try to give a miserable wretch 
a chance.’ 
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‘How can I? I can’t make 
Gertie like you.’ 

‘Keep that fellow Moray out 
of the way, so that I may try my 
luck at least.’ 

‘You're doing your very best 
to ruin it by seeming to flirt with 
me. Gertie is awfully jealous, 
mind.’ 

‘Hang it! I beg your pardon, 
I mean—’ 

* You needn’t, I don’t mind it.’ 

‘I think I have most reason 
for jealousy. Why, I know that 
she and Moray were spvons once, 
even if they are not now.’ 

‘Yes, but Gertie can’t know 
that I am only playing confidante.’ 

‘Never you mind; only help 
me, and you shall see what the 
bridesmaids’ lockets will be 
like.’ 

‘For shame, Captain Rashton ! 
bribery and corruption. By the 
way, I have a weakness for opals.’ 

*‘TVll make a note of that,’ 
answered Captain Rashton, taking 
out his pocket-book for the pur- 
pose. 

Certainly, to an uninitiated eye, 
the two had decidedly as much 
the appearance of flirting as Per- 
cival and Gertie had, and a keen 
observer might have connected 
that fact with the wrathful flash 
of Miss Clive’s blue eyes, and her 
sharp petulant answers when 
addressed, Clare did not do so, 
but imagined that these signs 
of ill-temper in her friend were 
owing to some fault of Percy’s, 
and inwardly determined, now 
that she knew of the understand- 
ing between Mr. Moray and Ger- 
tie, to abstain even from any 
appearance of intimacy with the 
former, lest it should wound her 
friend, whom she knew was a 
little inclined to be exacting. 

‘She needn’t be afraid, though,’ 
thought poor Clare to herself. ‘I 
know he is true. If he loved me, 
I would trust him entirely.’ 
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The party broke up at the top 
of King-street, Florence Wed- 
more going one way, and the three 
other girls holding the opposite 
course. 

‘Good-bye for an hour and a 
half,’ said Florence. ‘Captain 
Rashton and Percy, you are to 
come back home with me and 
give the floors a last polish.’ 

If Gertie’s face could be said to 
be dark at any time, it certainly 
was, as she with Clare and May 
turned towards that quarter of 
St. Helier’s popularly known as 
‘the Shingles.’ 

‘What a flirt Florence is! she 
remarked with virtuous indigna- 
tion. 

‘People who live in glass houses,’ 
answered May. ‘The idea of you 
accusing any one of flirting, Gertie, 
is rather too fine, considering the 
way you have always treated 
Percy.’ 

‘Percy and I understand one 
another,’ answered Gertie curtly. 

‘That is a comfort, at all events,’ 
retorted May, ‘for nobody else 
does. Well, here is our house, 
so ta-ta for the present.’ 

Two more minutes, and Clare 
and Gertie reached the latter’s 
home, called the Retreat, appar- 
ently because it faced the road. 

The dinner that evening at the 
above-mentioned abode was not 
very cheerful. Gertie was cross, 
Clare occupied by her bitter 
thoughts of what she had learnt 
that afternoon, and Mrs. Clive, 
Gertie’s mother (Miss Clive was 
an only child), found it very hard 
work to maintain anything like 
conversation. 

Directly it was ended, Gertie 
ran up to her room to dress for 
that evening’s dance at the Wed- 
mores’. She was standing in her 
white wrapper by the toilet-table 
unfastening the twisted rope of 
her pretty hair, which shone like 
golc in the still lingering after- 
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light, when her eye fell on a half- 
withered bouquet of passion-flower, 
ferns, and tube roses, which 
was placed in a glass of water on 
the table. Some memory con- 
nected with it made her cheeks 
flush, her brain throb, her eyes 
burn with stinging tears, which 
she tried to force back by hard 
biting of her underlip. 

‘So,’ she thought, ‘ he neglects 
me and flirts with Florence! Very 
well, sir, tit for tat. T'll revenge 
myself with Percy, and if I 
don’t make you suffer—that’s 
all ? 

Meanwhile Clare, in her room 
above, was trying to convince 
herself against her heart’s assur- 
ance that Percy did not love her, 
and that if he did (illogical but 
girlish sequence), it was her duty 
to Gertie to reject his affection, 
and bid him render it to her to 
whom it was due. 

She would be loyal to her friend 
at all costs to herself. 

A light tap at the door, and 
Gertie entered, looking very pretty 
in a soft white silk much smo- 
thered with lace. 

‘ How shall I do, Clare? 

‘I never saw you look so well,’ 
said Miss Grattan, and she spoke 
the truth. Gertie’s eyes were 
shining like bits of sunlit summer 
sea; her cheeks ‘as crimson dyed 
ingrain ; her fair hair was ruffled 
in that sweet order of disorder 
which best suits a Greuze face 
and low white brow. 

‘Will you put in my flowers ? 
said Gertie,.holding up the great 
pink bells of the belladonna 
lily for Clare to fasten in her 
hair. 

‘Thank you, dear,’ as it was 
accomplished, and the little lady 
pirouetted round, humming a waltz 
in a manner which caused Clare 
to exclaim, 

‘Gertie, are you bewitched ? 
What is the matter with you? 
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* Nothing,’ said Gertie, bursting 
out singing in her sweet, rather 
small soprano : 


** Si vous n'avez rien a me dire, 
Pourquoi venir auprés de moi ?” 


O Clare, how badly Miss Fox 
sang that the other night, like a 
peacock with the influenza! And 
she needn’t ask the question, con- 
sidering how people avoid her.’ 

‘ Still, the question is rather a 
pertinent one sometimes, said 
Clare lightly, yet with, a ring of 
pain in her tone. 

* Yes,’ said Gertie bitterly ; then 
with a suden faltering of her voice 
and a burst of tears, ‘O Clare, I 
am so unhappy!’ 

Clare put her arms round her 
and let her sob fora few moments 
in silence, then she spoke : 

‘I am very sorry; but, Gertie, 
you needn’t be afraid ; I am sure 
he cares for you.’ Her words were 
very brave, and her lips did not 
tremble as she spoke. 


‘Do you think so?’ and Gertie 


lifted her head from where it had 
- rested on her friend’s breast. ‘But 
why does he flirtso? Iam proud, 
and don’t show it, but it pains 
me dreadfully, Clare. I feel some- 
times as if— O, why should he 
hurt me when I love him ? 

‘Is she trying to ask me not to 
flirt with him? thought Gertie’s 
friend, and the hot glow of a 
wounded pride, far deeper and 
stronger than that of the younger 
girl, burnt her pale cheek at the 
idea that she, Clare Grattan, 
should be suspected of flirting. 
It was some little time before she 
slowly answered : 

‘I should trust him and be 
sure he deserves it; and, Gertie’ 
—she spoke nervously and as if 
frightened lest her friend should 
be offended—‘I wouldn't give 
him any cause for jealousy by 
being too much to-night with—’ 

*There’s the carriage,’ said 
Gertie, springing up. ‘I’m very 
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sorry, dear, I can’t take your 
advice, as it’s the exact opposite 
to what I mean to do. I shall 
treat him just as he treats me.’ 

With which words Miss Clive 
ran down-stairs, and Clare had no 
opportunity for saying more. 

* How good of you to be early!’ 
exclaimed Florence Wedmore, en- 
tering the cloak-room as Clare and 
Lottie were disencumbering them- 
selves of their wraps. ‘I've put 
you down to play two waltzes, 
Lottie, and Miss Grattan for one.’ 

*O, I will play as often as you 
like,’ said Clare. ‘I am rather tired, 
and don't want to dance much.’ 

Florence shook her head. 

‘I won't victimise you,’ she 
said. ‘ Ah, there’s the first waltz 
beginning. I put down Miss Fox 
for that; she always plays the 
Faust, and thumps so. It’s as 
well to get her performance over 
before many people come.’ 

A Jersey hop is very much 
more primitive in its arrangements 
than an English carpet - dance. 
At the former entertainment the 
carpet is nearly always up—so 
far Jersey dancers are exacting— 
and the boards are polished, as 
the doors are removed, the furni- 
ture piled away, and the lights 
fixed by the young men intimes 
of the house. All your friends’ 
plate is held in requisition, and 
mirrors, flowers, and other such 
adornments are freely lent and 
borrowed, Ices and sit-down sup- 
pers are rare; lemonade, claret- 
cup, and light refreshments being 
usually the order of the day. If 
you have a friend who possesses a 
butler, borrow him with the plate; 
if not, rest contented without one. 
Bands are seldom seen or heard, 
the general arrangement being 
that the performance of the music 
shall be divided among the guests, 
each family being expected to 
supply so many dances. They are 
very pleasant, very informal, and 
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sometimes slightly wild, these 
Jersey hops. Iam not speaking, of 
course, of the stately dances given 
in the aristocratic region of Rouge 
Bouillon, nor of the military balls, 
but of the small hops of from 
thirty to eighty, principally in the 
Shingles. 

The Wedmores’ was a pattern 
one of its kind—bright, gay, with 
all the girls pretty and good 
dancers—it is hard to find a Jer- 
sey girl who is not both. The 
dancing-room soon grew full ; but 
neither Mr. Moray nor Captain 
Rashton had yet appeared, though 
they went to their respective 
abodes to don evening dress 
shortly before eight o’clock. The 
night was so sweet and warm that 
the piano had been moved into 
the verandah which surrounded 
the house, and which had been 
hung with four paper lanterns—a 
proceeding which caused many 
old ladies to remark enthusiastic- 
ally that ‘it looked like fairyland. 
Outside this fairyland was a cool, 
calm, scented garden, a wide 
hushed sky, moonless, but bright 
with stars ; and far off the restless 
splash of the waves on the shore. 
Inside was a lit room, gay with 
evergreens, and bright with many- 
coloured dresses, pretty faces, and 
the rhythmical sound of dancing 
feet. 

Clare sat at the piano between 
these two worlds; the light falling 
on her showed her to the eyes of 
a man who had entered by the 
garden-way, as only an intimate 
of the Wedmores would have 
dared to do. There were many 
people near her in the verandah 
—girls without partners, girls sit- 
ting the dance out with their 
partners, old ladies talking scan- 
dal, old gentlemen talking poli- 
tics, a nervous boy who dared not 
dance, a gloomy man who wished 
to do so and could not—but 
Perey Moray only saw Clare. 
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She was dressed in a simply- 
made dress, unflounced and un- 
tortured by fashion, of soft silk, 
the colour of the outer leaves of 
the daffodil, which deepened in 
the folds of the drapery, with 
subtle gradations of shade. In her 
black hair were set two or three 
stephanotis stars; the. outline 
of her face was calm and fair— 
Percy thought sad. The heavy- 
lidded gray eyes were not fixed 
on her music; her hands moved 
mechanically. 

How different she was from other 
women! How unlike her dress, 
her face, her words, to anything 
he had ever known! He was 
twenty-seven, and he loved her, 
loved her, loved her—the words 
formed themselves to the rhythm 
of the passionate German waltz 
she was playing. It was a con- 
ventional sickly-sweet thing ; but 
to the young man it now, for the 
first time, became lively, and full 
of meaning—the expression which 
his love needed. He wished that 
he and she were waltzing to it. 
Anyhow, he would do the next 
best thing—ask her for the fol- 
lowing dance. 

Alas, before he could move 
to her, the waltz ended. Clare 
was monopolised by another man, 
to whom Florence introduced her; 
and Harry himself was discovered 
by Miss Wedmore, who insisted 
on introducing him toa red-haired 
heiress, who smiled sweetly, as 
she hoped Mr. Moray did not 
mind deux temps—she did not 
dance anything else. 

Percival Moray was a lieu- 
tenant of Hussars, whose father 
lived in Jersey. The boy him- 
self, when a child, became a 
favourite with his mother’s bro- 
ther, who proclaimed him as his 
heir, petted him as a child, sent 
him to Eton, bought him his com- 
mission, only asking in return 
that he should spend half of his 
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holidays and leaves with him ; 
and who had died a twelvemonth 
ago, leaving Percy two thousand a 
year, and a pretty old house in 
Kent. 

Se two months before this 
evening Moray sold out and came 
over to Jersey to win his old 
love; when, to his great dis- 
gust, he discovered that he no 
longer cared for her, nor she for 
him. Still they went on playing 
at love till Clare Grattan came 
on her visit to the Clives, and 
Perey fell honestly and heartily 
in love with her. 

Nevertheless, he felt he was, in 
a manner, bound to marry Gertie 
if she wished it—and it was hard- 
ly likely, he thought, that she 
did not; for the girl was full of 
wounded pride and indignation 
against the man she loved, and 
held the sweet jest up by dancing, 
talking, and flirting with Percy 
so desperately, that she deceived 
both him and Captain Rashton 
into the idea that she was in love 
with the former. 

It was full half an hour before 
Percy was able to gain Clare’s 
side and ask for ‘the dance you 
promised me.’ 

She knew it would be far more 
marked if she refused, so took his 
arm as the first bars of the waltz 
sounded. 

Clare was fond of waltzing, 
and Percy’s long swinging, yet 
perfectly emooth, step suited her 
better than any other. She could 
not help enjoying the swift mo- 
tion, and the certainty that under 
his guidance she was safe from 
the merciless knocking and bump- 
ing against other couples, to which 
many men subject their unfortu- 
nate partners. 

The last slow chords sounded, 
and they stopped. 

‘Ah,’ said Percy, drawing a 
long breath, ‘it’s warm.’ 

* It is, assented Clare. 
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‘But the garden is cool,’ said 
Percy. 

‘So people seem to think,’ she 
answered, laughing. 

For every one had poured out 
from the ballroom to the cool 
night air, and white dresses glim- 
mered dimly among the trees on 
the small lawn. 

‘ They have placed the refresh- 
ment-table out there,’ said the 
young man. ‘Don’t you want 
some claret-cup ? 

The want was supplied, and 
they sat down on a rustic seat 
near the table. The lawn seemed 
nearly as full as the dancing- 
room had been a few minutes be- 
fore; and Clare watched Gertie, 
as she saw her evidently engaged 
in a furious flirtation with a man 
whom she knew Percy disliked. 

‘She must do it to vex him,’ 
Clare thought, quite ignorant that 
Gertie had not once thought of 


_ Mr. Moray this evening. 


From the verandah sounded 
the warning bars of a galop, and 
the lawn began to be deserted. 
Clare would have risen, but Percy 
stopped her. 

‘Don’t go yet,’ he said; ‘at 
least, if you are not engaged for 
this.’ 

‘But I am.’ 

‘Then let your partner find you.’ 

‘No, I really must go. 
want—’ 

*O, I know what you want—to 
avoid me.’ 

‘Mr. Moray !’ 

‘I beg your pardon if I am 
rude; but how have I offended 
you? 

‘ You have not.’ 

‘Then why do you always try 
to escape speaking tome? What 
have I done? 

‘Nothing. I—’ 

‘Why do you stop? © Clare, 
Clare ! don’t you know that I love 
you? 

There was silence. For one 
UU 
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moment a great pulse of joy 
throbbed through the girl’s whole 
being ; and then came the sicken- 
ing remembrance of Gertie. 

* You must know it,’ the young 
man said passionately. ‘ You must 
have seen! And I thought— 
Clare, can’t you love me? 

There was no one else near to 
hear the heavily-whispered ‘ No.’ 

‘Then what made me think? 
for I did think— Clare, you are 
not a flirt like these girls here. 
Why were you kind if you never 
meant to have me? Why did 
you let me imagine it?’ 

She could only say, ‘I beg 
your pardon,’ humbly. 

* Why should you? Only look 
straight at me and say, “I do not 
love you,” and I will leave you ; 
but not till then.’ 

She could not tell that lie to 
him who trusted her; and yet 
she did not wish to betray her 
real reason and Gertie’s pride. 

‘You don’t speak; you do care 
forme! I knew it, my Clare !’ 

He would have taken her hand ; 
but she withdrew it. 

‘How about Gertie? she said 
quietly. ‘Are you not engaged? 

He did not answer for a mo- 
ment; then said : 

‘Is that childish bond to stand 
between you and me? Clare, 
Gertie and I are nothing to each 
other now ; we have outgrown our 
fancy long ago.’ 

‘You may have; she has not. 
Percy, if I trust you with her heart 
secret, respect it. She loves you, 
and all her gaiety is put on to 
hide her pain at your neglect. 
O, think how base I must feel— 
her friend whom she trusted—to 
let you speak so to me ? 

* You base ! you, Clare darling! 
I’ve been a thoughtless brute ; 
and I see it now. Forgive me? 

* Yes.’ 

‘ And love me?’ 

He spoke timidly, as knowing 
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he would be denied. Her answer 
came very low, 

‘I shall have to learn not to 
do so.’ 

‘Then you do? he said quickly. 

‘I cannot help it? and there 
was the break of a sob in her 
voice. 

‘ And you ask me to give you 
up, knowing that? To win my 
heaven on earth, and turn away 
from it? Clare, you cannot.’ 

‘I must; and the bitter agony 
of the tone only showed the firm- 
ness of her resolve. ‘ Percy, you 
are honourable ; don’t make me 
despise you, as I should if you 
were false to Gertie.’ 

‘But, Clare, I love you, not 
Gertie.’ 

‘She loves you,’ Clare answered, 
with the sublime unreasonable- 
ness of a woman. ‘ And right is 
right, though it is hard—O, so 
hard ! 

‘It is something to hear you 
say that it is hard,’ he answered, 
in a smothered tone. ‘But you 
don’t know how cruel you are to 
me, or how you have grown into 
my life. I never meant to love ; 
but this evening when I saw you 
I felt I must speak and know if 
you— 

, She laid her hand on his. 

‘ And you have made it all the 
harder for me,’ he said. ‘If I 
had still thought you did not care 
for me, I might have turned to 
Gertie; but now—’ 

‘You will do what is right,’ 
she answered, while the tears 
would spring to her eyes. 

‘Right! Is it right to marry 
a girl I do not love? 

‘ You will learn to do so; she 
is so dear, you cannot help it.’ 

‘Cannot I? Clare, your face 
is the one face for me on earth ; 
you the one woman.’ 

She rose, blindly, nobly wrong 
in her self-denial. 

*I cannot listen to more,’ she 
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said, in a choked voice; to her 
own heart she added, ‘I dare 
not.’ 

*Clare!’ he rose and caught 
her wrists. There was no one to 
see; the garden was again dark 
and silent, except where the light 
streamed from the verandah, ‘I 
only want to say good-bye.’ 

‘What do you mean ? 

*Do you think I could go on 
as Iam doing now—see you for 
the next month every day, and 
know that you love me, and that 
you will never be more to me 
than now? It would drive me 
mad. No; I shall leave here by 
to-morrow’s boat.’ 

‘ But, Perey—’ 

‘You need not think that,’ he 
said, with a sudden fierce burst 
of anger; ‘if she and I were 
alone on this earth, I would never 
now marry Gertie. You have 
done her no good—or, rather, no 
harm. Dear little thing, she de- 
serves a better fate than a husband 
who does not care for her.’ 

There was a silence ; then Percy 
spoke again, his voice strangely 
humble and gentle : 

‘One kiss, Clare, for our good- 
bye ; only one, my dear.’ 

‘No,’ she said ; and her tone 
was both stern and surprised. 

He said no more ; side by side 
they returned to the house. Clare’s 
heart was full with the unutter- 
able longing to turn to the man 
beside her and say, ‘ Stay;’ Percy’s 
with a wild turmoil of anger and 
love. He felt dimly that his love 
gave him a right over Clare; that 
her power, ‘ woman-like to weave 
sweet words,’ had been exerted 
wrongly ; that her sacrifice was a 
needless one, which would mar 
both their lives and for no good. 

A hard grasp of her hand, a 
low spoken good-bye in answer 
to her whispered ‘ Forgive me!’ 
and he was gone. When would 
she see him again? Dizzy and 
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faint with dull misery, she sat 
down in the verandah. 

‘ I think this is our dance ? 

The voice woke her up, and she 
saw standing by her a tall man 
with a puffy, foolish, good-natured 
face. 

‘I am so very tired,’ she an- 
swered ; ‘ will you excuse me? 

‘Certainly. You look faint, 
Miss Grattan ; may I get youa 
glass of water?’ 

‘If you will be so kind.’ 

The water did her good ; she 
steadied her nerves, and gazed in 
through the open window at the 
dancers. She saw Gertie, glowing 
and radiant, the prettiest girl in 
the room, waltzing with Captain 
Rashton, looking utterly happy, 
careless and contented. For one 
moment Clare felt a bitter anger 
against this girl, for whose sake 
she had given up the supreme 
beauty and joy of life, and who 
would never know it. What did 
Gertie need more than she had at 
the present moment? Seemingly 
nothing ; and yet Clare remem- 
bered the childish tempest of sor- 
row she had witnessed a few 
hours ago, and was glad she had 
been loyal to her friend, even 
though at so dear a price. 

The dance was over. The two 
girls climbed rather wearily up 
the bedroom stairs of the Retreat. 

‘Come in here, Clare,’ said 
Gertie, as they reached the lat- 
ter’s door. 

Clare’s wearied eyes looked 
piteously at her friend, as her lips 
repeated for the third time that 
evening the excuse, ‘I am so 
tired.’ 

‘Only for a minute, dear.’ 
Gertie drew her in, and shut the 
door, then said, ‘ You were right.’ 

‘What do you mean? asked 
Clare, stupidly amazed. 

‘He loves me,’ said Gertie, 
pressing her small hands close 
against the faded pink lilies on 
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her breast ; ‘he always has, and 
I was only a little fool to think 
he was flirting with Florence.’ 

‘He! Who? 

‘ Robert—I mean Captain Rash- 
ton. Clare, are you ill? 

For Clare’s face was white, her 
eyes closed, the heavily-cut lips 
closed together. 

‘No, Gertie; I'am quite well. 
But 1 don’t understand. Don’t 
you love Per—Mr. Moray ?” 

‘Love Percy! I left off doing 
so more than a year ago. I only 
used him as a decoy-duck to draw 
Robert on.’ 

‘And in. doing so may have 
unknowingly wrought evil to two 
people,’ thought poor Clare. 

Percy was to leave Jersey on the 
morrow; she might never see 
him again ; he might go abroad, 
and never hear of the real state 
of things. 

But she remembered it was 
hardly likely that a man pos- 
sessing both relations and friends 
in Jersey would not hear very 
quickly of his old love’s engage- 
ment to another man; and she 
wished Gertie happiness very 
warmly, and was glad in her 
gladness, staying with her more 
than half an hour, listening to 
her diatribes about Captain Rash- 
ton. 

She was glad to bealone, though, 
in her own room ; alone, free to 
thank God for the great hap- 
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piness which yet 
hers. 
And was; for in less than a 


might be 


fortnight later Clare was standing . 


under the shade of a tall flower- 
ing myrtle, the aromatic scent of 
which filled the autumn air with 
bitter sweetness. Percy was by 
her, very gravely contented, and on 
her left hand was the shimmer 
of a sapphire ring she had only 
worn a week. 

* You came back very quickly,’ 
she said. ‘Were you afraid I 
should forget you? 

‘I wanted to be sure,’ he an- 
swered. 

‘ You needn’t have been afraid,’ 
and her face glowed a little. 
* Percy ? 

‘Clare? 

‘Do you know, I almost think 
I was in the wrong that night.’ 

‘I am stre you were.’ 

She laughed, but her tone was 
grave as she said, 

‘ Are you angry with me? 

‘Angry with you for showing 
how strong you were to do what 
seemed right to you? You must 
think me a brute, Clare ! 

‘It seemed to tear my heart 
out to have to deny you; and I 
see I was wrong now.’ 

*SodoI; but I am not sorry 
for it, Clare, for it taught me’— 
he drew her closer to him as he 
spoke—‘ how far above myself is 
the woman I love.’ 
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